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THE STAR 
i OW Hatural to the thought of the East the 
5 l RG) story of the “Star of Bethlehem” is! To 


the Orientals “the heavens declare the 
glory of God,” and the stars reveal many wondrous 


things to men. They are the messengers of good 
and evil and objects of the loftiest idealization as well 


as of the crudest superstition. . . . . 
Beyond all such crudities, however, lies the sub- 
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lime and sustaining belief that the stars are alive 
with God. The lofty strains of such scriptural 
passages as the Nineteenth Psalm and the beautiful 
story of the Star of Bethlehem, indicate that to the 
Oriental mind the “hosts of heaven” are no mere 
masses of dust, but the agencies of the Creator’s 
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: might and love. 
= From “The Syrian Christ,” Rihbany. 
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Prof. Charles E. Fay, for sixty years a 
teacher at Tufts College, has retired. 
When he had seen fifty years of service he 
attempted to resign from the faculty, but 
his resignation was refused by the trustees. 
During his career as a teacher, begun when 
a boy in his teens as master of a little red 
schoolhouse in Nashua, New Hampshire, 
he has successfully become scholar, edu- 
cator, alpinist, writer and lecturer. 

Professor Fay was born in Roxbury, 
Mass., March 10, 1846. His father, Rev. 
Cyrus H. Fay, was then pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Roxbury. His mother 
was a native of Tavistock, England. She 
died when he was only four years old, and 
his childhood was passed partly at the 
home of his grandparents in Concord, 
N. H., and partly with his father. 

His education kegan at an early period, 
as he entered a private school in New 
York City at the age of four. Owing tothe 
alternation between one home and the 
other, his school life wes corsiderably 
varied. When six years old he was a pupil 
at Pembroke Academy, N. H., under the 
guardianship of his aunts, who were like- 
wise pupils there. Between the ages of 
eleven and sixteen he was a member of 
the high schools at Concord, N. H., Mid- 
dletown, Conn., and Providence, R. L., 
from the last of which he graduated. 

Although this securing of a secondary 
education at various schools necessarily 
interfered with the unity of his course and 
delayed its completion, it had, neverthe- 
less, many advantages, and Professor 
Fay himself is convinced that his experi- 
ence of the world was in this way rendered 
the fuller, and that on the whole he was a 
gainer rather than a loser by the process. 

A few months after his graduation from 
high school he was offered the position of 
teacher at a district school in Nashua, 
N.H. Following the advice of his father, 
he accepted the position, and his career as 
teacher began. 

At the close of a term of seventeen 
weeks here he returned to his home in 
Providence, and shortly after became 
master of the middle district grammar 
school in Bristol, R. I., where he taught 
for more than a year. He gave up his 
school in Bristol in 1864, and turned his 
attention wholly to preparation for col- 
lege. He decided to go to Tufts, and 
entered in the fall of 1865. 

Since he had previously covered a large 
number of the regular college require- 
ments, he was able to gain one year in his 
course and to graduate in 1868, when he 
at once received from Tufts the appoint- 
ment of Walker special instructor in 
mathematics. Literature and the lan- 
guages, however, had appealed to his 
tastes far more than mathematics, and 
had received the best of his efforts. It 
was the ministry that seemed destined to 
furnish his life-work, for in addition to his 


work as instructor at the college he sup- 
plied the pulpit of what was then the Allen 
Street Unitarian Church at North Cam- 
bridge. 

In the summer of 1869 the new professor- 
ship of French and German at Tufts Col- 
lege was ofiered Professor Fay, with leave 
of absence for one year in Europe. This 
year was spent in travel and study in 
France, Germany, and Italy. 

On his return to Tufts Professor Fay 
was made Wade professor of modern lan- 
guages in 1871, was secretary of the School 
of Arts and Sciences, 1873-81, and was 
dean of the Graduate School from 1912 
to 1923. He received his Master’s de- 
gree in 1877 and later a degree of Litt. D. 
was conferred upon him in 1900. 

As an American educator Professor 
Fay was among the pioneers. He was a 
founder of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, and also of the New Eng- 
land Modern Language Association and of 
the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, of which he was 
president in 1888-89. 

It is perhaps as an alpinist that Pro- 
fessor Fay is best known the world over. 
He began climbing mountains at the age 
of fifty years as a recreation, and nearly 
every summer since that time has seen him 
mounting the heights in either Europe or 
Western America. So well known have 
been his ascents that a huge mountain in 
the Canadian Rockies near Banff has been 
named Mount Fay in his honor. 

In American mountaineering he has 
held an especially prominent place, taking 
part in the founding of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, 1876, and the American 
Club, 1902. He was president of the 
Appalachian Club in 1878, 1881, 1898, 
and 1905, and has served as president of 
the Alpine Club. He also edited their 
publications, Appalachian (for forty years) 
and Alpina Americana, furnishing numer- 
ous articles for the former and a richly 
illustrated monograph entitled ‘“The Rocky 
Mountains of Canada’ for the latter. 
His writings include also numerous other 
monographs and magazine articles. He is 
counted among the pioneers in the ex- 
ploration of the alpine regions of the Do- 
minion. His activity in this field has been 
recognized abroad by his election as an 
honorary member of the English, Italian, 
and Canadian Alpine Clubs, and of the 
Centro Excursionista de Cataluna of Spain. 

In the autumn of 1901, he ascended in 
one day four peaks of the Sandwich 
range, covering ten thousand feet of al- 
titude, eighteen miles of trail—in one day, 
and in his sixty-fifth year! In his seventy- 
sixth year he took charge of a tramping 
party of young people going up to some of 
the high passes, and set the pace and 
kept it for ‘‘children” of twenty-five and 
thirty, who had all they could do to keep 
up with the pacing professor. bir 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


E wish everybody a merry Christmas. We 
know too well that everybody will not have 
a merry Christmas, but just the same we 
) wish that they might, and, wishing it, perhaps we 
strengthen the possibility. 
| The tradition of joyousness, happiness, jollity, 
mirth, at Christmas is an old one. It goes back to 
the Saturnalia of Rome, the Yule of the Teutons, 
and other festivals in which intense relief and happi- 
ness were expressed at the turn of the year, the end 
of the threatening journey of the sun to the south, 
and his decision to come back and shine on us once 
more. It was not hard for the early church to induce 
people to think at this season of the coming of the 
Son of Righteousness and to celebrate his birth with 
joy. 

This joyousness of Christmas is a tradition, but 
we have some work to do to keep the tradition alive. 
True merriment to-day is largely limited to children, 
and there are large groups of children that have not 
much opportunity to be merry. There are some of 
the poor little rich children who are blase and satiated. 
And there are many of the poor little poor children up 
against harsh realities of existence. Think of the 
children of the striking miners. Think of the children 
of the slums of New York, of London, of Constanti- 
nople, of Hong Kong. 

Among older people there are too many careworn 
faces—preoccupied if not careworn. We can scarcely 
expect the people who are so tired that they can 
hardly lift their hands to be merry on Christmas day. 
There is a great company of sick and dying people, a 
larger company watching over them, and a still larger 
company overtaken with misfortune. Surely there 
can not be much merriment in the United States, even 
if it is the richest country in the world. 

Why talk about keeping alive the old tradition 
of Christmas joy? An orgy of spending—that is 
entirely possible, wide-spread revelry, all kinds of it 
with and without a “Lord of Misrule” and an “‘Abbot 
of Unreason.” But true light-heartedness, merriment, 
joy—it can not be in our complex age, unless we have 
something lifted off, and Christ mass, the mass of 
Christmas, the Christian philosophy and attitude, 
the Christ life, are the only agencies that can lift the 
burden and make us merry. Utter indifference to the 
rewards Christmas or life will bring us, complete 
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self-abandonment, freedom from the get spirit and 
victory in us of the give spirit which asks only a chance 
to serve whether the service is recognized or not— 
that is the thing that will keep Christmas alive. 
* * 
IF THE MINISTER MAKES US MAD 
F the minister makes us mad, nine times out of ten 
it is because he says something in a sermon we 
do not like. If we do not like it, nine times out 
of ten it is because it has something to do with prop- 
erty. If it has something to do with property, nine 
times out of ten it is a plea for the under dog. Now 
when we think it all over would we not rather have 
our minister err on that side than on the other? To 
be sure, he ought not to err. He ought to have his 
facts straight. He ought to be fair. But if he does err 
out of deep pity for people who are suffering, or out of 
blazing indignation at injustice and wrong, is not 
that something we can be rather lenient with? If he 
starts out in life always taking the side of property, is 
he not apt to be a rather ignoble figure by the time 
he reaches middle life? Is there not a better chance 
of his striking exact truth and justice, in the long 
run, if he starts out on the side of the under dog? 

Just think—the under dog can’t do much for 
him personally. In fact, fighting under dogs are just 
as apt to bite friend as foe. And people who are 
under dogs are not chairmen of standing committees 
or heads of pulpit supply committees. Under dogs 
can’t lend him money if he gets in trouble or his folks 
appeal to him for help. Everything in society is ar- 
ranged for the minister so that he will do the safe 
thing for himself. Instead he strikes out for some poor 
foreigner or group of foreigners, or for some half 
fanatical lot of laboring men, or for some unpopular 
movement for the good of the city, and he makes us 
mad. 

Would it not be better, instead of cherishing that 
anger until a real breach comes, to go on about our 
business and forget it, or sometime when we. have 
cooled off tell him the other side, or, better still, sit 
down quietly by ourselves and ask ourselves if there is 
any truth in what he says? More often than perhaps 
we think we will find that there is something in the’ 
situation where property rights have impinged upon 
human rights, and some bright: boy and girl’ has been 


done out of an education or cruelly wronged in other 


ways by avarice and greed and lust of power. _ 
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Would it not be a terrible thing if we who natu- ~ 


rally are on the other side should wake up some day 
and find that all unconsciously we had been giving 
our influence to keeping whole masses of people down 
when, God knows, if we would think of them as Tom 
or Jack or Bill, we would wish above all things to lend 
them a hand up? 

It may be that the minister did not exhibit the 
spirit of Christ in his sermon. It may be that he 
lacked a little of the Master’s undying love for every- 
body, rich and poor. But if what he said which so 
ripped us to pieces perchance was of God, do we want 
to line ourselves up with those who are foolish enough 
to fight against God? 

No, let us be patient with the boys. Let us give 
them Godspeed. Let us help them see the light. Let 
us permit them, if they are real ambassadors of Christ, 
to help us see the light. 


* * 


THE MEDIEVAL COAL BARONS 


UBLIC sentiment runs strongly against the Ohio 
P coal operators who brusquely refused to attend 
a conference in Washington called by the 
Secretary of Labor to bring industrial peace in the 
bituminous coal fields of Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

The shock of their statements indicates the 
progress that the world outside their immediate 
circle has made. One telegram said: “We have 
severed all relations with the United Miners of Ameri- 
ca, who have no interest in the properties we control.” 
Other messages contained the words “Nothing to 
discuss.’”” These messages recall Baer of the Reading, 
and his curt treatment of Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

If moral suasion, reason and a spirit of fair play 
have no effect, it will not be difficult to induce Con- 
gress to give the President power to intervene in in- 
dustrial disputes which are so closely related to the 
general welfare. 

Labor is no longer a commodity to be bought and 
sold. Nor is labor an autocrat to be obeyed. Laborers 
are men and women. Owners are men and women. 
Elemental human rights are involved. There is a 
moral ownership of property as well as legal ownership. 
The more we make articulate the voice of moral 
owners, the farther off will be the disastrous experi- 
ment of State Socialism. These operators who refuse 
to confer do not yet know the elementals of ownership. 

* * 


THE REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER 


N December 1, 1927, the Reformed Church Mes- 
senger, the official journal of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, celebrated its 

centennial. 

The paper began as the Magazine of the German 
Reformed Church, November, 1827, was published 
monthly at the expense of the Board of Missions, and 
the profits were devoted to the missionary cause. It 
was edited at the Theological Seminary and the price 
was $1.50 per year. 

To-day it is a 32-page weekly and is regarded by 
the men of the profession as one of the live, progres- 
sive journals of the country. 
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_Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, Editor-in-Chief, is chair- 
man of the Editorial Council of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, and the presid- 
ing officer of the annual meeting of the editors of the 
religious weeklies of the United States. 

The centennial issue of the Messenger is fifty-two 
pages, is beautifully illustrated, and deals admirably 
with the stirring history which it commemorates. 

The Christian Leader counts it an honor to be 
represented in the centennial issue. We repeat what 
we said there: 

Nothing which is related to the president of the 
editors’ organization, Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, is unrelated 

to the men who admire the leader and love the man. 

Quite apart from this, however, the Centennial of the 

Reformed Church Messenger is an event of deep interest 

to those associated with other religious journals. The 

Messenger is filled with the spirit of one who commanded 

us to go out into all the world and preach the gospel to 

every creature. In its columns there is hope, cheer, faith 

and constant inspiration for service. We like both 

editor and journal, and congratulate the entire house- 

hold of readers upon the centennial of the paper and 

the tenth anniversary of its live, progressive, able 


editor. 
* 
A LITTLE MATTER OF A THOUSAND 
MILLIONS 


ISGUISE it as they may, the building program 
of the General Board of the Navy is competi- 
tive building. It is a repudiation of the ideals 

we stood for in the conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments. It is a menacing gesture to the other 
nations of the world. It calls for twenty-six large 
cruisers—powerful fighting machines costing fifteen 
millions each, capable of thirty-five miles an hour, 
mounting 8-inch guns more effective than the 12-inch 
guns of the battleships at Jutland. A year ago the 
President engaged in a contest with Congress over a 
program calling for three cruisers. Here at one fell 
swoop the admirals demand twenty-six cruisers, four 
battleships, twenty other vessels. And the little 
“addition,” as the French call it, comes to the trifling 
sum of ten hundred millions of dollars. 

Unfortunately it is not a joke. It was seriously 
offered. But even friends of the big navy idea were 
so alarmed at overdoing it that they induced the 
board to cut out the battleships and reduce the total 
to seven hundred and fifty mi lions—a little saving of 
a quarter of a billion. It is a program larger than in 
1916 when we were in the midst of the World War. 

The General Board was rather reluctant to give 
results of the maneuvers held some time ago, when 
airplanes badly did up the fleet. They must have 
their expensive machines to play with. . 

The bill embodying such ideas must not pass. 
The least trustworthy people on military and naval 
matters sometimes are the people who know the 
most about them technically. This contradiction 
exists because of the unhappy fact that they see every- 
thing out of proportion. Their perspective is distorted. 
The Washington Conference succeeded because “‘ex- 
perts” were overruled. The Geneva Conference on 
disarmament failed because the experts were in the 
saddle. This recommendation is a recommendation 
of experts. Congress, which has to vote the money, 


and the people who have to vote the Congress, for- 
tunately do not look at the world as one vast cruising 
place for navies or one vast theater of war. 

* * 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE RICH MAN? 


HAT shall we do with the rich man? Berate 
him as a tyrant? Asphyxiate him as a 
| social menace? Preach at him in the old ser- 
mon on the camel and the needle’s eye? Far better 
do these things than kowtow to him, or play the 
sycophant, or work him for what you can get out of 
' him. But how would it be to give him the benefit of 
the doubt and assume that he is a man like other men, 
just about as anxious to play his part well as the 
rest of us—only perhaps a little more burdened, and 
maybe with less peace and joy in his life? 
We see rich men sometimes who seem rather 


| 


pathetic figures to us. We do not mean the self- 
sufficient ones, dominating, full-blooded, well, lustful 
of power. We mean the more thoughtful ones who 
know the dangers of money, the difficulty involved 
in taking care of it, the pressure of people with all 
kinds of axes to grind, the harm one can do in giving 
it away, the good one can do with it if one only acts 
wisely, the misunderstanding and misjudgment and 
criticism associated with its possession. 

What we suggest for rich men is treating them 
exactly like other men—not looking down at them 
from our proud heights of poverty nor damning them 
with the assumption that they neither can see the 
world as we see it nor want to. 

It might help us and our cause too if we started 
out with the assumption that they may have gained 
some experience along the pathway of life which will 
enable them to make a real contribution to the social 
snarl we are trying to untie. 

Remember, as some one has put it, it is harder to 
carry a full cup than an empty one, and think with 
more pity of their overburdened lives. Be just to 
them. Criticise them just as honestly and frankly as 
the poor man, but don’t put them out of the range of 
the Fatherhood of God or the Brotherhood of Man. 

* * 


ON TO MEXICO CITY 

OME of the friendly visits that we pay to Canada,” 
wrote Charles Lindbergh, “‘should be paid to 
Mexico. Although my primary interest is to 
visit the country as an aviator, I also hope that the 
flight will show the way in which aviation brings the 
peoples of the world together in better understanding 
of each other.”” The young aviator emphasizes his 
belief that when intercourse by air between Europe 
and the United States is made easier good-will will 
grow. Until the plane is perfected he suggests that 
we try it out on this continent, both with Canada and 

the countries to the South. 

Not every one who goes from one country to 
another adds to understanding and good feeling. The 
aviators are a picked lot; between them is a fine 
feeling of comradeship, seen at times even between 
French and German aviators during the World War. 
Lindbergh expressed his admiration of the Mexican 
pilots he met on the border, and they expressed their 
admiration for him. Then came the flight. 
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The Lindbergh visit to Mexico has had a great 
influence for good. It was a stroke of genius on the 
part of the Ambassador, Dwight Morrow, who first 
thought of it. It is astonishing how many incidents 
of this kind are possible if one wants such incidents, 
and if one has a few modest, competent, tactful, 
friendly fellows like Lindbergh to take part. 

Commenting on the gallant flight to Mexico 
City and the amazing response of the Mexicans the 
New York World said: 


Two peoples live side by side on the same conti- 
nent, separated by a narrow river. They are very dif- 
ferent people, racially and temperamentally. That there 
will be times when they find it difficult to understand 
one another is a foregone conclusion. There will con- 
tinue to be disputes. The trouble-makers will continue 
todo their best to takeadvantage of them. But when 
a situation heading unmistakably toward war can be 
changed in eleven months to a situation in which there 
is new confidence on both sides, plus something ap- 
proaching friendship, it is possible to face the future 
with faith that understanding on both sides will grow 
and that no situation will prove so desperate that 
trouble can not be averted. 

Senator Borah’s phrase is advice well worth re- 
membkering as Lindbergh reaches Mexico: “God has 
made us neighbors; let justice make us friends.” 

* * 


THE FAIRFIELD EXPERIMENT* 
HE story of the Fairfield experiment, of which 
T the papers have been full, is now available for 
teachers, leaders and study classes in a 74-page 
pamphlet. It tells about an effort made to promote 
better understanding of Catholics by Protestants in 
Fairfield, Conn., during the summer of 1927. An 
entire year was taken in preparation for the inquiry 
so that no time would be wasted in “highly emo- 
tionalized debate.” 

“The Inquiry” previously has studied racial, in- 
dustrial and international conflicts, and has discovered 
how all these conflicts are intensified and complicated 
by religious differences. 

Fairfield was chosen because it has a fairly stable 
summer population, is large enough (6,000 people) to 
have many types, and had no “open bitterness’’ be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. The study group 
was made up of fifteen persons, all connected with the 
historic old Congregational Church—some disposed 
to put the worst construction on Catholic attitudes, 
others the best. 

This pamphlet gives the instructive and inspiring 
story of the eight meetings. It is not to be supposed 
that on a question where people feel so deeply all the 
discussions were fair. Nor were the fifteen inquirers 
at the close of their study any more disposed to be 
Catholics than when they began. They were, how- 
ever, infinitely more intelligent in their opposition to 
Catholic ideas and infinitely more friendly in their 
attitude to Catholic individuals. We should like to 
see a number of Universalist churches conduct an in- 
quiry like the Fairfield Experiment. We should like to 
see all our ministers read the story of the inquiry. 


*The Fairfield Experiment. 
129 East 52d St., New York. Price in paper 40 cents. 
dozen. copies $4.00. 


Published by the Inquiry, 
Per 
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Cruisings 
XXXVIII. 


Casual and Carefree 


Apples from Home 


Johannes 


IT adds much to the pleasure of eating to know 
41 where the things we eat come from. It is all 
very well for Tark-Pilford and Co. or S. S. 
Bierce to have fancy labels put on their goods 
conveying the information that they are packed “ex- 
pressly’”’ and “exclusively,” but I prefer to read “Or- 
lando, Florida,” on my guava jelly, or “Houston, 
Texas,” on my figs, or ‘““Delmonte,” on my canned 
apricots. There is a new interest when we know the 
canned corn is put up by Doe of Farmington, Maine, 
or the maple honey is from Roe of Rutland, Ver- 
mont. 

Recently we have been fortunate in having several 
things sent us which have filled the city apartment 
with country atmosphere while we ate them and made 
absent ones seem very near. 

The prunes from the Santa Clara Valley, Cali- 
fornia, began it. The postman delivered a big box 
while we were at dinner. We put some to soak that 
night and had them the next night. They were not 
as enormous as some we have had, but they were of 
good size, all plumped out and tender from the long, 
slow cooking, and ready to ‘‘melt in the mouth.” 
What were “boarding house” or “boarding school 
prunes” that people made such jokes about them? 
The prunes that I have known have been a wonder- 
ful addition to the menu. It must have been in the 
cooking that the trouble came. Slatternly, slovenly, 
people must have got hold of them. Nobody is fit to 
cook prunes who does not respect them and give them 
time to draw back the moisture the evaporator had 
to take out. When we ate our prunes we said to one 
another, ‘We are eating the soil and sunshine of Los 
Gatos.” We saw again the ranch upon the hills at 
the foot of the mountains, the toyon bushes on the 
mountain road, the miles of fruit trees in every di- 
rection, Mount Wilson over across the valley, the 
dear cousins who opened their little country house 
early in the season expressly for us. So wonderful 
are some of the photographs we have seen of a prune 
ranch in full blossom that at times we mix memories, 
and claim to have actually seen that great flowering, 
but that still is ahead of us. We are especially fond 
of canned apricots, and at Los Gatos, not far from 
Stanford University, we saw both prunes and apri- 
cots growing. When one eats prunes from Los Gatos 
one remembers the birds in the trees, the Japanese 
farmer who was cultivating the soil, the well where 
we drew water, the wind that blew up from the cool 
depths of the ravine, the limitless sunshine. The dif- 
ference between “eating” and “feeding” is in the 
seeing’ visions and dreaming dreams. 

Our minister in Oakland last year went for a rest 
to a beautiful, remote, place in California called 
India. And from there he sent us dates—“‘India dates 
to be eaten with the coffee in the morning,” and if one 
can let their sweet take the place of sugar in the coffee 
so much the better. It made the morning coffee a 
kind of communion service. Probably the communion 
when it was instituted was as simple and natural a 


thing as was our thinking of our absent friends when 
we took food which brought them to mind. 

Date palms have been planted all through our 
great Southwest, under the auspices of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the Coachella 
Valley and the Imperial Valley, California, Temple 
and Yuma, Arizona, where they already are bearing 
fruit, may become as famous for dates as Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt and Northern Africa. At any rate, a 
date with dinner opens up many delightful lines of 
conversation. 

Every section of the country has its own special 
products with which the people grow up, and which 
they take as a matter of course until they go away, 
and then these things associated with the old home 
take on new meaning. In Pitt County, North,Caro- 
lina, they “set great store’ by scoppernong grapes, a 
variety of the fox grape with an Indian name, and 
have made scoppernong wine. Other parts of the 
South have these grapes, but I am interested in Pitt 
County, N. C., because one of our friends in Wash- 
ington, D. C., who was born there, always shares her 
treasures with us—preserved fresh figs, ginger pears, 
and the fruit of the vine. 

There is something oriental or biblical about the 
fig, even if grown in North Carolina. It is one of the 
oldest foods of the race and one of the best. Now 
when we have figs we think not only of Smyrna, but of 
Rocky Mount and of Pitt County—not only of long 
caravans and sheiks of the desert, and the three wise 
men, but of Universalists of to-day who share with 
their friends the products of their soil. 

Maple sugar and maple syrup, so intimately 
connected with life in Canada and the northern part 
of the United States, and made in such quantities in 
New York and Vermont, have a peculiar ability to call 
back the scenes of the past. Once each year, the sons 
and daughters of Vermont who live in Washington, 
D. C., get together for an old-fashioned “‘sugaring off,” 
with sugar direct from their home state. Sometimes 
the Governor of the state goes to Washington with 
the sugar. 

A few may grow tired of the sweet as they get 
older—or unable to eat much of it—but they never 
tire of the reunion or the memories it invokes. Sena- 
tors, Representatives, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
clerks and housekeepers sit down together. The 
older ones talk about the sugar bush, or orchard, 
going into the woods while snow is still on the ground, 
making the rounds of the trees that have been tapped 
to gather up the sap, the big shallow pans with wood- 
fires under them where it is boiled down, the all day 
and all night activity until-the sap stops running, 
accidents, boiling over, ‘‘fires/in the shack,” and “the 
grand sugaring off afterward.”’” Many a man who 
never buys more than ten cents worth of maple sugar 
a year gets ten dollars worth of fun out of it “remem- 
bering.” mE 

In Boston, for many years, there lived a fine old 
couple from Chester County, Pennsylvania, picked 


> 


‘up and transplanted because a daughter was on the 
faculty of one of the schools and they wanted to be 
near her. Once I was invited to dinner there to have 
some “Philadelphia scrapple’ from home. The 
scrapple, I believe, is a mixture of pork scraps, hogs’ 
livers and kidneys, boiled with corn meal and jellied, 
sliced and fried. It is not half bad. But what it is 
| or is not is beside the mark compared with the talk 
it released—of Kennett Square, Bayard Taylor, who 
was a cousin of our hostess, his ““Views Afoot’’ and 
‘his “Story of Kennett.” 

There is an important cog in our church in Ala- 
bama who sends to our Boston Headquarters after the 
' harvest a large box of paper-shelled pecans of gigantic 
size. They come on with the dessert at many a din- 
‘ner table in Greater Boston, bringing up memories of 
the donor and of her bountiful Southern hospitality. 

For the deeper thoughts of auld lang syne, how- 
ever, for choicest memories invoked by food, we who 
were born in the northern and eastern part of the 
United States must pay our tribute to the apple. 

Only lately the State Superintendent of Uni- 
versalist Churches in Massachusetts stood in the 
book room at Universalist Headquarters and delivered 
a eulogy upon the “Rambo” apple grown in all its 
beauty and perfection in the place in Ohio where he 
was born. 

The manager of the Publishing House came in 
that same day with his green bag stuffed with 
“wealthy” apples, which he happened to see, and which 
he passed around. “Like the Bartlett pear,’ he said 
they were. ‘‘Good—perhaps no other kind as good— 
but good only about fifteen minutes.” He used to 
‘have them up in New Hampshire. 

This brought our chief of staff, a Vermont woman, 
to the front with the story of the Bethel apple— 
grown ‘only around Bethel.” It seems that one of 
the early settlers back in the eighteenth century, mov- 
ing up the Connecticut, stopped at a cider mill and 
picked up an apple which was so delicious that he 
saved the seeds and planted them, and from that tree 
all the ‘‘Bethel apple” trees have come. 

The day before Thanksgiving Day this year a 
younger brother drove over from the old home town 
in New York State with his car full—wife, children, 
canned fruit, jelly, maple sugar and apples, both from 
the garden of the village home and from the young 
trees we had planted the first year we visited the little 
hill farm. 

Only those away from home who have had boxes 
or barrels or parcel post packages put up by the home 
folks can realize what such gifts mean. The things 
are delicious in themselves, but memory, association, 
love and longing give to them a flavor or color which 
is more than physical. They are not just so many 
molecules or calories, they are symbols of the things 
we love the best. 

These apples which my brother brought had 
nothing to do with my childhood. They were ‘Mac- 
Intosh reds,” “delicious,” “‘yellow banana,”’ varieties 
which have come up since my day at home. But 
they are grown at home now, the ““MacIntosh”’ in the 
garden where the old “northern spy” tree stood, the 
“delicious” and the “banana” up at the farm where we 
have had so many happy times since we grew up. 
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There is nothing better in the way of an apple 
than the MacIntosh. It is good for pie, for apple 
sauce, or to eat out of the hand. But it is simply a 
revised and improved edition of the old snow apple 
of childhood—the tiny dark red apples with white, 
tender, juicy flesh. 

Although they were of a later generation of trees, 
these apples came from home, and when one ate them 
one saw the garden again as it was forty years ago. 
With a path down the middle of the lot, it stretched 
back several hundred yards. Along the garden path 
were the plum tree, the early pear, the seckel, Sheldon 
and Flemish beauty pears, the sourbough, the Bald- 
win, “‘the big red apple,” the Hubbardston nonesuch, 
the northern spy and the Esopus Spitzenberg. All are 
gone but the Baldwin tree, as are the men who came 
in by the day to plow or hoe or spade, and the father 
who so loved the garden and taught us to love it. 
There are other trees around the lot which seem to 
have replanted themselves, green gage plums, which 
at one time threatened to drive out everything else, 
damsons and cherries, some of which probably are the 
old trees of my childhood, butternuts of a new genera- 


- tion, grape vines and currant bushes, which never 


have been replanted. 

In a garden which is a little too big to take care 
of there are bits of the wilderness, corners that have 
heard the call of the wild. Father did not take much 
pride in such green hidden retreats, but we who have 
no gardening reputations to lose love them. In a 
tangle of blackberries, I always think of how the cat+ 
birds came to talk to mother while she was out there 
alone picking the big pans of berries that she put into 
jelly and preserves. 

Father would have made a great farmer. He had 
an instinctive love of the soil. There was nothing he 
liked better than to get out of his law office into his 
garden. He knew all about how things should be 
planted, and how trees should be trimmed. He gave 
his boys and his girl a love of the garden which has 
never left them. All six of them find pleasure in 
growing things. There are over 5,000 varieties of 
apples listed in the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, and sometimes I think my brother George 
knows them all. There isa deep satisfaction in be- 
ing able to give a name to things. We owe to father 
the feeling that it is worth while to know. 

“Down in the garden.” There were many things 
that the phrase expressed in our family. If mother 
was there she might be picking berries or getting 
vegetables, but mother never dug in the garden. 
Once in a while she would take hold of a tall weed 
and give it a pull, but she was no gardener. None of 
her own folks were. But if mother was out in the 
garden, it might mean that it was one of the rare 
occasions when she just had to get away—that the 
load was too heavy, the worry too great, and in the 
garden it left her. The healing of the garden—perhaps 
a compound of air, sunshine, earthy smells, rest, 
change, God, perhaps something else—it was real 
healing; the true balm of Gilead. 

There is no use in being melancholy about the 
inevitable changes of the years—the passing of people, 
the passing of trees, the passing of old homes. They. , 
can not pass as long as we treasure them in our minds. 
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Calling the Roll* 


William Couden 


<=aq'T is gratifying to our pride and a mighty impulse 
4, to our denominational prestige that so gen- 
erous a response has greeted the opportunity 
S for placing memorials in our Universalist 
“Westminster Abbey,” the new church in Washing- 
ton. Some of these represent large financial outlay, 
and all of them hasten the completion of this fitting 
and strategic enterprise. It would, however, be hardly 
truly representative of the whole Universalist Church 
if the names enshrined there were only of those whose 
friends possessed wealth. “When the roll is called up 
yonder,” as the revivalists sing, there will be many a 
bright spirit who will range with our group, though 
here below few will remember their loyalty and fewer 
still are left to pay for a place for them in our new 
temple. I have thought fit to go over the roll down 
here below, and at the request of some I send the 
names of a few choice souls who represent the glad- 
ness and worth of different expressions of Universalist 
piety and faith. There are denominations that never 
tire of giving us lists of the illustrious names in their 
roster. Our Universalist modesty has caused us to 
refrain from doing this as a matter of boasting. But 
when we think of them they are as a shining galaxy—a 
cloud of witnesses—and our reticence must not mean 
their oblivion in the thought of future generations of 
Universalists. I know only a few; therefore I wish 
that others might add to my list. And if no structural 
memorial can be placed for these in our grand church, 
on indestructible parchment should their names be 
written and deposited in some treasure place within it. 
The most cursory sweep of our history causes 
certain names to spring to mind as a matter of course, 
such as Murray, Ballou, Chapin, Clara Barton, P. T. 
Barnum, the Cary sisters, George de Benneville, 
Henry W. Rugg, Wallace Cate, Richard Eddy, and 
such preachers and teachers as Hosea Ballou 2d, 
John Stebbins Lee, Drs. Sawyer, Eaton, Ryder, Tut- 
tle, Nye, Nathaniel Stacy, Emerson, Cantwell, 
Whittemore, Paige, Bisbee, Hanson, Winchester, 
Sumner Ellis, and T. B. Thayer, whose “‘Over the 
River” has brought consolation to thousands. I can 
not conceive of our Memorial Church in the National 
Capital without the names of Benjamin Rush and 
Horace Greeley. Nor can the story of Universalism 
be complete without the memory of these rich souls: 
“Aunty” L. W. Brown, a life of faith and great 
blessing. 
Fillmore Bennett, who wrote ‘“The Sweet By 
and By.” 
Mary A. Livermore, national philanthropist and 
one of the founders of the Woman’s Centenary As- 
sociation. 


*Mr. Couden did not put on his list the name of his father, 
the late Dr. Henry Noble Couden, for many years chaplain of 
the United States House of Representatives and known. through- 
out the country as the blind chaplain. Chaplain Couden was a 
faithful memker of the Universalist church in Washington all 
through tke quarter of a century and more that he lived in the 
Nationzl Capital. In some way or otker a memorial ought to be 
provided for him in the new church.—The Editor. 


Erasmus Manford, Father Clayton, and Q. H. 
Shinn, who were pioneer carriers of our gospel. 

William I. Reese, minister, founder of the Wid- 
ows’ Wood Society in Portland, Maine. Afterwards 
when pastor in Buffalo he was one of the few who 
stayed in the city during the cholera visitation, and in 
his ministrations to the stricken he himself was 
stricken and died, a martyr to love and faith. 

Walter Ferris of Winchester Profession fame. 

Julia Outlaw of North Carolina. 

Thomas Starr King, savior of California to the 
Union in Civil War days. 

Caroline A. Soule, Universalist missionary in 
Scotland. 

Margaret Schouler, the first Universalist woman 
missionary to the Orient. 

Charles E. Carpenter, Sarah C. Anthony, Sarah 
E. Salisbury, and Olney Arnold, all of Rhode Island 
Sunday school fame. 

Florence Kollock Chae eee and Martha Bortle, 
queenly women of power. 

Augusta J. Chapin, the first woman ‘“‘D. D.” 

George Landor Perin. 

Ferdinand Schumacher, the oat-meal king, who 
would rather be poor than sell his damaged grain to 
be made into liquor. 

Father Bowie, Universalist preacher to the 
woodsmen and lumberjacks of Maine. 

Clinton D. Miller who in a bicycle race chose cer- 
tain death rather than endanger a little child who had 
run out on the track. 

Christian Swank, illiterate but illumined, earn- 
ing his money with his bare hands and giving it all to 
the Indiana Universalist Convention for the spread 
of his faith. 

“Mother” Agnes d’Arcambal, of Detroit, friend 
and counsellor to discharged prisoners. 

Thomas Mott Osborne, prophet of prison reform. 

The Sargent family of Gloucester. 

Drs. French and Mead of Maine. 

Drs. Conger and Deere of California. 

Benjamin P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington). He 
was a deacon in one of our churches until his death. 

Helen Gilson, a devoted Civil War nurse. 

I. D. Williamson of pioneer days around Cin- 
cinnati. 

The first Joseph Jordan, our first colored minis- 
ter. 

Dr. McGlauflin. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Conger of China fame. 

Dozens of pastors and their wives who without 
fuss or honors plodded along and built: H. L. Canfield, 
W. L. Gibbs of Michigan, George Ashworth, Dr. J. C. 
Snow, Charles F. Patterson, Andrew Willson, Marion 
Crossley, Dr. Guthrie of Muncie. 

Women like Mildred Aldrich’s grandmother, 
whom she describes in the dedication in “‘A Hilltop 
on the Marne,” as “Judith Baker, that staunch and 
vigorous Universalist.” 

Artists like the younger George Inness and 
Frederic Remington; singers like Emma Abbott (Mrs. 


Witherell); authors like Edna Lyall, an avowed Uni- 
| versalist; and Mary Hartwell Catherwood, a member 
of our Hoopeston, Illinois, church, whose romances of 
| French Canadian life are forever charming. 

Can we forget such a pair as John R. and Elisa- 
beth Buchtel, such leaders as Dr. I. M. Atwood and 
Dr. Church, such women of culture as M. Louise 
Thomas and Sarah Edgerton Mayo? 

There are many lovely stories that ought some- 
how to be permanently held in some kind of fixation— 
a motto, a picture in a window, or something of 


' that sort. Here are samples of what I mean. 


When Elizabeth Barrett Browning first heard of 


, us Universalists in America she said: “Universalism? 


Why that’s the biggest word in the language.” 
Another one: When the present Universalist 


church in Washington was being gathered together 


for organization Walt Whitman, the good gray poet, 
was in government service in that city. He was 


_ greatly taken up by our doctrine and said that had 


he remained there he would gladly have become a 
member. 

Another picture: Elizabeth Freeman and her 
sister gathering driftwood on the sands at old Province- 
town, and the finding of the water-soaked book ‘‘The 
Life of John Murray.” The noble history of the 
church thus born down on the Cape and the beautiful 
“Christopher Wren” tower that soars above it all 
to-day, reminding us of far-off days. _ 

Once when James Whitcomb Riley was an obscure 
Indianapolis reporter he was booked to lecture in our 
Logansport church, now so beautifully restored. It 
was a night of pouring rain. Only a few were there. 
But sitting there behind the pulpit waiting to begin, 
he had one of his inspirations. So he wrote: 
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“Tt ain’t no use to grumble and complain, 
It’s jest as easy to be thankful and rejoice. 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
Why—train’s my choice.” 
This was the germ of one of his best known poems, and 
I have been told that these words are copied on the 
fly-leaf of the Logansport church Bible. 

And how about a copy of Abraham Lincoln’s 
pamphlet against Everlasting Punishment? Is it in 
existence? If so our church there should have a copy 
de lure. 

There are also many who for years were mem- 
bers of the church in Washington and through rain 
or shine kept things going on by their unfgiling loyalty. 
There are too many of these to mention in any com- 
plete list, but I must name a few: 

Emily Lee Sherwood Ragan. 

Willis J. Drummond. 

Abbie C. Tyler. 

Charles Matthews. 

William W. and Hannah Curry. 

Louise Lowell. 

Charlotte Merrill. 

Isaac Peetrey. 

Commander Moore. 

Clara E. Gallager. 

Mr. and Mrs. Traphagan. 

“Aunty” Cooke. 

Frances Perham. 

Helen Williams. 

Great things, lovely things; noble souls bright 
with ineffable light shining back upon us.  Isn’t 
there some way of holding these in the preservation 
of stone, or glass, or metal, or precious wood? 

How can it be done? 


Are We Intellectually Respectable? 


Spreading Ideals and Spreading Ourselves 
Howard Davis Spoerl 


mE question of intellectual respectability 
‘| raised by Mr. Fletcher has some real issues 

4} that touch upon everything from church 
Bre} unity to the recent editorial about Beecher. 
It may be well to keep the discussion within bounds by 
isolating the two most important phases of the matter. 
In the first place, there is the problem of homi- 
letics. Although I have not communicated with Mr. 
Fletcher, I think that he will agree with my definition 
of the present attitude of the students toward this 
question. Dr. Huntley’s article tells about two 
speakers—one of them accurate, careful, informed, 
but lacking in ‘‘personal magnetism,” the other the 
labor leader who won his audience in spite of educa- 
tional deficiencies. Time and again history has given 
us this latter spectacle, of the man who knew just how 
to say things, but who really had very little to say. 
Any one who is attentive to the matter will admit the 
importance of personal power on the part of a speaker, 
but many of us sigh continually that it is as important 
as it is. In other words, Dr. Huntley is admirably 
qualified to tell us what is effective in homiletics, but, 
unfortunately, what is presently effective does not 


always indicate progress. The cases of any of the 
Beecherian spellbinders are cases in point. They won 
congregations—to themselves; they made people do 
things—because of them; but as soon as they were 
withdrawn from action, the structure began to crum- 
ble. Why do strong churches become very weak? 
Often because of ‘‘great preachers” who could make 
people do things out of love or admiration for them 
personally, when they should have made people do 
things for the sake of Christianity. It is my belief 
that our preaching tradition has in many respects kept 
Christianity from working, and held civilization back. 
At any rate, modern students are not interested in 
doing things for the sake of the people who urge them. 
They are interested in something more permanent, 
something really progressive. They are interested in 
making Christian behavior automatic, so that it does 
not depend upon the presence or absence of a “‘per- 
sonal magnet;” they believe that Christianity must 
make people “good for nothing.” 

Some one may object and say that Jesus used this 
very method of personal attraction. “Do this for my 
sake,” or “Do this in my name.” I reply that it is 
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true, and also that this is the great weakness in the 
character of the Jesus of the Gospels. All people can 
somehow be made to do things for people whom they 
love, but this is not enough. It is eternally our task 
to make people do things for the ideals that they love— 
which are not removed by death or calls to distant 
parishes. This is where intellectual respectability 
comes in. I speak possibly for Mr. Fletcher, but in 
any case for myself, when I say that that preacher is 
not intellectually respectable who deliberately sub- 
stitutes admiration for himself for the ideal that he 
is upholding. I have no respect for the person who 
says, “I must go to hear Dr. Cadman,” but a great 
deal of respect for the person who says, “I want to 
hear what Dr. Cadman has to say.” We have suc- 
ceeded somewhat in combating the deadly, super- 
concrete authoritarianism of the Bible; what about 
this authoritarianism of “spellbinding?” 

Another break with the “old school” of homi- 
letics arises in the use of illustration. Of course we 
use illustrations, but we regard them in the light of a 
necessary evil. Analogy always breaks down; prin- 
ciples in the abstract retain their purity as long as 
they retain claims of truth. After all, the story of the 
Good Samaritan is only a story—and no single story 
can contain all of any principle. 

All of which has to do with the way to say things. 
My second point deals with our really having some- 
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thing to say. Dr. Huntley says, and wisely so, that 
“‘a peasant may be wiser than a philosopher.” The 
fact remains that we do not entrust to peasants mat- 
ters of intellectual responsibility—such as running a 
government—or, at least, we do not do so with im- 
punity. Plato’s “Lysis” covers the point adequately. 


Then, too, the ideal of all-round, complete de- | 


velopment is admirable, but why suggest that if a 
man’s mind is larger than his heart he should lop off 


some of the mind in order to achieve symmetry? Most — 


of us would advise cultivating the heart. The fact 
that a person “‘means well,” or is “good-hearted,” may 
furnish a benevolent excuse, but it takes more than 
good-heartedness to manage this world, in the day 
when the crooks often hold a corner on intellect. 
However much a man may “mean well,” if he doesn’t 
know anything he can not make the grade; and well- 
wishers who are weak on brain-power have been no- 
torious muddlers in all walks of life. 

Finally, do I recognize that religion is emotional? 
Certainly; I wish that more of us did recognize it. 
Idealism can never be put adequately into words; it 
must be felt. But let our “spellbinding” and our 
diamond-in-the-rough virtues be directed toward 
spreading an ideal rather than, in campus terminology, 
“spreading ourselves.”” And diamonds in the rough 
are still rough, however much they may be diamonds. 
Cut stones continue to command a higher market. 


The Emotional Side 
Harry Adams Hersey 


T will be evident I hope, that I have no quarrel 
4| with Mr. Fletcher, but ever since he asked his 
question in the Leader of Nov. 26, I have been 
asking myself if we are emotionally respect- 
I knew and admired him when he was in theo- 


able. 
logical school and nominally my parishioner, though 


absent, supplying pulpits. He has raised an im- 
portant question, and I would be the last to ques- 
tion its importance. He and I are speaking each of a 
different member of a pair of twins (“heavenly twins,” 
let us hope). He is dealing with the “‘preacher,” and 
I with the “minister.” I thank him for suggesting 
my inquiry: Are we emotionally respectable? After 
twenty years in the active ministry, under circum- 
stances, both before and after ordination, which have 
given me a wide range for observation and knowledge 
of our active ministry during the past twenty-five 
years, I venture the opinion that my inquiry is the 
more important of the two. 

For, after all, and above all, our profession is su- 
premely one of ministry, not to the intellect alone, but 
more especially to the inner and deeper needs of men 
and women, and children and youth, too. I waive all 
allusions to the “‘mystical,’’ which, nevertheless, has 
good standing before the bar of many mighty in- 
tellectuals, and I confine myself to the practical every- 
day life and its problems; life on the commonplace 
levels where all must meet it; life imperiled by excess 
of prosperity and pleasure as well as cast down by pain 
and adversity; an i life which just “flows along,” day 
by day, in channels which become monotonous, under 
gray skies, unless we see through it, or transform it 
under the aspect of duty or service. 


To meet and help solve the manifold problems and 
deep questionings of such lives as most ministers 
must touch, requires first of all, not high intellectual 
attainments (and here we will not pause to split hairs 


over dictionary definitions of the term), but a large 


sympathetic nature and understanding. For lack of 
this quality more failures are recorded, and, in the end, 
self-confessed, in the ministry than have ever been laid 
at the door of insufficient education. Possessing this 
quality, astonishing success has attended the ministry 
of very poor preachers. But when it is coupled, as 
ideally it should be always, with a large degree of in- 
tellectual power and respectability, we have luminous 
records such as attest the great work of John Coleman 
Adams and others. 


Perhaps I may come at my meaning in this hastily ~ 


written article if at first I give a negative illustration. 
My dear and intimate friend in youth became one of 
the notable young women in a great city where, from 
earliest days in school through later years in college, 
she was the inevitable winner of prizes competed for 
by thousands in Greater Boston, and she took all 
honors along the way to graduation from a university 
summa cum laude. She was a Unitarian (I almost 
say of course she was). Her church was one of the 
oldest and most “‘respectable,” and her minister one of 
the brightest and most promising of the young preach- 
ers of the Boston Unitarian group. He has fulfilled 
abundantly that promise. You would recognize his 


name instantly, such is his eminence to-day. There J 
was a tragic death in his parish. My friend and I were ~ 
discussing it, years before I had thought of entering © 


the ministry. She made a remark which I have never ~ 
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forgotten. If I have succeeded at all my reaction to 
that may be the cause. For she said: “We all admire 
Mr. W- very much indeed. He gives us wonderful 
sermons. But if I were in trouble he is the last man 
on earth I would think of going to.” Now he was a 
good man. He meant to bea minister. But he didn’t 
know how. Instinctively his parishioners felt that 
when they must pass through deep waters he could not 
throw out the life-line or come to their rescue. 

I could give many positive illustrations of what I 
mean by “emotionally respectable,” but among them 
I must choose but two. Many long years ago, when 
Dr. George W. Bicknell, for years one of the great 
preachers in our Boston district, was a small boy, his 
sister died. He was old ‘enough to realize that she 
had gone beyond recall. His heart was broken and he 
could not and would not believe that a God who would 
take his sister away was in any sense a good God. 
But Dr. Rugg conducted the funeral service, and in it 
went to the heart of the boy, changed the current of 
his mind, gave him “beauty for ashes.” The result 
was his decision to enter the ministry, and the large 
fruits to us, and to his fellow men, from that long and 
eminent life. The second illustration is from a life 
marked by preaching of an order thus far unequaled, 
but whose outstanding quality, the secret of his 
deathless hold and influence, was expressed in a single 
sentence: “Seeing the multitudes he had compassion 
on them.” 

How may we ministers know whether or not we 
are emotionally respectable? First by asking our- 
selves what is our dominant conception of our work? 
Are we first of all sermonizers or are we most of all 
friends? Is our objective to win approval of the ser- 
mon, or to reach people constructively? Do we push 
the doorbell with the thumb or with the pulse? Will 
the good woman welcome us, even though she has not 
“changed her dress,” and the little children, who have 
learned to look forward to our calls, come close to us 
and show that we are almost like “Daddy?” If the 
button is pushed with the thumb we may be sure that 
the sentiment, belying fair words of greeting, is, 
“Oh dear, it is that minister again.” If the button is 
pushed with the pulse, the welcome is not invalidated 
by the atmosphere. This is the great life in which 
we do not weaken. We may be sure in these days of 
such family tragedies as never in modern life occurred 
so often, many members of a single family crushed to 
death in the midst of life, and in days when, as ever, 
tragedies still darker and deeper are enacted in every 
city and town, the people will turn first, and not last, 
to us, if we with all our getting have got “under- 
standing,’”’ and they know that we pity them like as a 
father pitieth his children. 

What, after all these years of service, in several 
types of parishes, gives me to-day (for I must be per- 
sonal if I am to be clear) my deeper satisfactions? 
Not, I can assure you, the fair and warm words of 
approval which have been accorded my occasional 
rises into intellectual respectability, but the personal 
testimonies that I have “really helped.” I think of 
all the confessions which have reached my ears I value 
most this, spoken by a parishioner after a period of 
my ministry, “I said to Mrs. M—that I believe our 
minister really loves us.” 


No one appreciates more than I the tremendous 
demands of our age, an age in which everybody is 
going to college and in which preachers of materialism 
and expositors of behaviorism find wide acceptance. 
I did not prepare hastily myself for my office. I be- 
lieve in books. But I believe most of us, if we are 
fulfilling all the demands of our calling, will do much 
better to read reliable book reviews of “‘modernistic” 
literature than to read and try to digest entire books. 
I note with some satisfaction that the reviewers no 
sooner report a compelling book on behaviorism than 
they follow it by reviewing an equally scholarly and 
able denial. In the field which must for-years be con- 
troversial, and an arena for experts, few of us can 
master the latest theories or become qualified to judge. 
In the one case in a thousand when our opinions may 
be sought by parishioners along these philosophic 
lines, we shall serve them fully as well if we can hand 
them a book as if we preach a sermon “over the heads” 
of most of our hearers. - 

Few of us are preaching to students. Few of us 
will. When we do they do not desire “classroom stuff,” 
of which they have all they can bear. We shall have 
increasingly a wide diversity in the intellectual levels 
in our congregations, but we shall succeed if we realize 
that people vary but little on the emotional levels, 
where love and death, joy and sorrow, prosperity and 
adversity, marriage and giving in marriage, are met 
and experienced. 

Perhaps some who push more doorbells than 
others, and with more unction, are, after all, not 
neglecting the study, but enlarging it, moving out- 
ward its walls and reading the living epistles where 
they find them. And here, O sirs and brethren, are 
the sources of real sermons, real preaching—ser- 
mons and preaching that touch life, ilumine it, 
transform it, guide it, and occasionally help God to 
lift up the light of His countenance upon it. ~ 

My long and intimate acquaintance with our 
ministers has never led me to suspect the quality of 
their intellectual respectability. Sometimes, especial- 
ly in the younger brethren, I can not but suspect 
emotional immaturity. But to most of them maturity 
will come. Less and less time, in most eases, will 
they find for the mastery of books. The demands of 
their respective communities for citizenship of a high 
order and leadership toward the ideals, the imperative 
demands of their parishioners in distress or need, the 
constant contact with realities of life, will inevitably 
and beneficially rob the study of their presence, but 
the book of life will be opened and their ministry en- 
riched. 

I venture the opinion that if we are to “save the 
church” (which, after all, has astonishing vitality) we 
shall not do it by disproving materialism and behavior- 
ism by our preaching, but by rightly dividing the 
word of truth and giving freely to all men,‘‘suchfas 


we have.” 
* x * 


Great offices will have great talents. 
God gives every man 
That virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill. 
; Cowper. 
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Getting Ready for Christmas 


IV. Christ Upon the Threshold 
Albert D. Belden 


=\HERE is one sentence in the Christmas story 
si; which carries a tragic ring about it. It is 
that which tells us that “there was no room 

afi} for them in the inn.” The very first door 
‘ which Christ came was closed to him. How little 
that innkeeper knew what he was doing! 

Had Joseph come with a train of camels and a 
retinue of servants, would the reception have been 
so cold? But instead just a man!—a journeyman 
carpenter and his wife, and she in a condition that, 
whilst it called for pity, also called for service—and 
the door is closed! 

How typical of our world! Especially of the 
world of that time, we are tempted to think—yet are 
we sure? Is the world much kinder, really, to the 
poor to-day, and to the children of the poor? In 
one way, yes, but in another, no. Yes, because the 
coming of this Holy Child has created a kindlier 
spirit, and made cruelty less conspicuous. No, be- 
cause, compared with the vaster opportunity of modern 
life and its greater resources, resources which this 
same Christ has created, the continued exclusion of 
the poor from the means of life is the more cruel and 
the more guilty. So before we point the finger of 
scorn at this innkeeper we had better examine our 
own relation to this humble Christ of the poor. 

Christ is ever knocking at new doors. Never again, 
perhaps, was he quite so helpless before a closed 
door. Yet it has never been his policy to force a 
way. 

This Christmas time he will knock at many such 
doors, for he is ever seeking fuller incarnation. The 
first incarnation was not an end in itself but a means to 
anend. It takes more than one life and mind to mani- 
fest the Christ. It is the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment that it takes more even than Jesus of Nazareth. 
It demands a Divine Society, a Holy Fellowship of 
devoted lives, to provide him with an adequate body. 
This is a very wonderful and thrilling idea. Scien- 
tists have sometimes urged us to believe that the goal 
of nature is to produce the perfect man, the type to 
which all partial realizations are to be ruthlessly 
sacrificed. Even so acute a thinker as G. Bernard 
Shaw believes that the goal of creation is a super-man, 
but the teaching of our faith is that in Jesus the per- 
fect man has arrived. In Jesus the super-man has 
appeared, and now all his concern is to produce the 
perfect humanity and realize the super-race—a spirit- 
ual fellowship which shall be his body, the habitation 
alone worthy of the Ever-Living Son of the Father. 
This is the true goal of the drama of redemption. 

Hence Christ knocks for admission at all hearts. 
He seeks birth in you and me and every man, and the 
outward birth is stultified, all its divine value held in 
suspense, till Christ is formed in you and me, and is 
manifested in our richer, truer, holier fellowship. 
But when he knocks on the door will there be room for 
him in our inn? 

We are warned that he comes unexpectedly and 


in very humble guise. Who in this first story would 
recognize him hidden within the holy mystery of 
motherhood? It was only a poor woman that they 
turned from the door, yet they shut it in the face of 
the Eternal Son of God, their only hope, the Light 
of all the world. 

Jesus himself took up this warning in later life, 
and urged it repeatedly upon his hearers. ‘‘I shall 
come,” he said in effect, “‘and you will not recognize 
me. I shall be as a thief in the night.”” What a simile 
for the Son of Holiness to use! “I shall be in prison 
and ye will not visit me. I shall be naked and ye will 
not clothe me. I shall be hungry and ye will not feed 
me. Wherever you fail humanity you will be failing 


For this reason we should never find tolerable 
the frequent modern tendency to sneer at humanitari- 
anism as though, apart from the religious and theo- 
logical associations, it had no value. Even some 
modern preachers seem prone to this kind of thing. 
They are so pre-occupied with the divine dignity 
of Jesus that they do not recognize him in the simple 
and patient humanity which without stopping to 
theologize takes effective pity on God’s suffering and 
defrauded poor. We never shut out humanity from 
our hearts but we close the door on him. 

We are warned further of the manner of our ex- 
cluding him. It is a tragedy that can arise through 
simple carelessness and even with good superficial 
reasons. 

The inn was full! A new tax law was in operation, 
people were traveling in Palestine as never before. 
What can an innkeeper do more than fill his inn? 
Yet had he but known, would he not himself rather 
have slept in the stable than refused Jesus birth be- 
neath his roof? 

Just full up—that is all, and what glory sacrificed! 
It is just such pre-occupation that is our peculiar 
modern danger. This new world of ours is full of so 
many things and the many things are all so good to 
have, that the good easily excludes the best. 

Christ is homeless from many a heart to-day simply 
because those hearts are full not of evil things but 
only of other things. Yet one can not both exclude 
him and possess him. 

There is an interesting story of Mendelssohn 
which tells of his wandering through our English 
countryside until he came to a little church with an 
exceptionally fine organ. He asked permission of the 
village organist to be allowed to play. Very pom- 
pously and very reluctantly the village potentate 
gave permission, but after the unknown visitor had 
played the organist cried with astonishment, ‘‘Who 
are you? What is your name?” “Mendelssohn,” 
was the reply, and at the magic name the unhappy 
man beat his hand upon his head, crying: ‘“To think 
that I nearly refused you consent to play my organ! 
O Master, forgive me.” But alas, how often do we 
refuse the Supreme Musician access to those living 
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instruments upon whom he would fain play with such 
divine art! 

In a poem of poignant satire G. Studdert-Ken- 
nedy has suggested that the mere indifference, the pre- 
occupation, of the modern soul may be as cruel to the 
Lord Christ as the ancient ery of “Crucify him.” 


When Jesus came to Golgotha they hanged him on a tree, 

They drave great nails through hands and feet, and made a 
Calvary, 

They crowned him with a crown of thorns, red were his wounds 
and deep 

For those were crude and cruel days, and human flesh was cheap. 


When Jesus came to Birmingham they simply passed him by, 

They never hurt a hair of him, they only let him die; 

For men had grown more tender, and they would not give him 
pain, 

They only just passed down the street and left him in the rain. 


Still Jesus cried, ‘Forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 

And still it rained the winter rain that drenched him through and 
through; 

The crowds went home and left the streets without a soul to see, 

And Jesus crouched against a wall, and cried for Calvary. 


But we exclude Christ also whenever we reject 
the known and felt ideal of human character—when- 
ever the Spirit who is truth and love and justice comes 


knocking on our heart’s door and is denied. Careless 
of truth, hugging pleasant prejudice, irritated by the 
challenge of new thought, shutting the door of one’s 
mind, let us beware. For in that unwelcome truth 
may be the very person of the Lord of Heaven. 

In every disloyalty to those near us or those afar 
he is excluded. Whenever Love is denied, the little 
Christ Child is turned away into the dark, weeping. 
Wherever justice is distorted, wherever the innocent 
are cast down, we may hear the voice of Christ saying, 
“As ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 

But the contrary of all this is true too. Wherever 
truth, love and justice are welcomed whole-heartedly, 
there is a mighty coming of Christ intorthe heart and 
life. Our Lord is ever coming again. He came in a 
quite peculiar way to the age of Luther in the redis- 
covery of the infinite value of the individual soul in 
the sight of God. He came peculiarly to the age of 
Wesley and Wilberforce and Shaftesbury, with its 
emancipation of a host of humanity from sin and 
slavery and greed, and in our own time he is speaking 
in quite a peculiar way in the great twin issues of 
Peace or War, of Social Justice or Anarchy. ‘To- 
day if you will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” 
Once again Christ is knocking at the door. Will 
there be room for him this time in the inn? 


The Christian Church as the Youth of To-day Sees It’ 


Lynne Tillson 


I NCE this is the one Sunday in the whole year 

| in our church which is devoted to youth and 
y | its problems, I have tried to choose a subject 

Inf} which is, or should be, of vital importance to 
all of us. What is the attitude of the modern young 
person towards the Christian Church of to-day? 
Does he or she believe that it has helped this world to 
be a better one in which to live? Can it meet the 
personal spiritual needs of questioning youth? Can it 
help them to live happily, and solve the every-day 
problems that confront any human being regardless 
of his position in life? And finally, does the church 
appeal to the average young man or woman to-day, 
and if not, why not? 

In the first place let us see what are some of the 
outstanding characteristics of modern youth. I think 
that the chief characteristic of youth in this modern 
age is that it has to be shown the reason why a cer- 
tain condition or tradition exists. The world is, at 
this time, discovering new facts in all lines of human 
endeavor. Each new day brings to light new truths of 
science. ‘That which seemed impossible yesterday, 
is taken for granted to-day. Everywhere people are 
rebelling against tradition, against the old order of 
things. 

Generations ago most people, even those not 
openly religious, had an implicit faith in a limited, 
personal God who ruled the affairs of men from a place 
outside the world. They believed in a gross system of 
rewards and punishments, in a fixed plan of salvation 
by the sacrifice of Jesus on the cross. They had a 


*An address delivered on Young People’s Sunday in the 
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simple and literal faith in the Bible as the inspired 


- Word of God, infallible from cover to cover. 


And I suspect that the share of inner happiness 
per person then was greater than now. In this era of 
intellectual challenge the average man is less ready 
than his forefathers to accept a hand-me-down faith. 
He wants to reach his own verdict. And he wants all 
the evidence in. If science, in sending out its search- 
lights, seems to uncover facts that do not match the 
literal interpretation of the Bible, he adds that to his 
evidence. Doubt enters his mind! Unquestioning 
faith is no longer his! His compass has been taken 
away, and those who have taken it away have given 
him nothing definite to replace it. 

Through the ages man’s mind has been triumph- 
ing over matter. 

To-day matter seems to be taking its revenge 
by triumphing over the mind of man! 

It is like looking suddenly from darkness into 
the blinding glare of a huge, powerful searchlight. 
We are stricken almost blind temporarily, but then 
gradually we are able to see the man who directs it. 
A mere dark figure, to be sure, his features can not 
be distinguished, but we know that he is there if for 
no other reason than that we see faintly the outline 
of his body. 

It isso with God. At present we asa nation are 
almost wholly blinded by the searchlights of science. 
It is discovering new wonders in the darkness of ig- 
norance, showing old theories to be false, substituting 
the true. It is only natural that we can not com- 
pletely understand the Force which controls the uni- 
verse, but in time our eyes will grow accustomed to the 
light, then only will we be able to see God as the Su- 
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preme Force moving through all life. But that is 


enough! 

Paul expressed this clearly and truthfully almost 
two thousand years ago in his letter to the people of 
Corinth: ““We know in part and we prophesy in part, 
but when that which is perfect is come then that which 
is in part shall be done away. For now we see in a 
glass darkly; then face to face; now we know in part, 
but then shall we know even as also we are known.” 

There are many men of science who, feeling that 
they know all, see all, understand all, hold to what is 
known as the ‘“‘mechanistic theory of life.” For them, 
the old-fashioned personal God has vanished. The 
most that any of them will concede is that perhaps some 
“vague” kind of intelligence operates through uni- 
versal laws. They have given up every idea of a per- 
sonal God because they can not put Him into a test 
tube or weigh or measure Him. These scientists flout 
the very suggestion that human personality survives 
death. But, somehow or other, they do not convince 
me! Both my reason and my instinct respond more 
readily and truly to such a philosophy as that which 
Dr. Pupin—one of the most distinguished of living 
scientists—gives me. 

If my friends the “mechanists” can make clear 
to me two of the oldest and most elemental mysteries 
in the universe, I may feel more like accepting their 
doctrines. 

Can they teach my mind to grasp the mysteries 
of time and space? Can they make me understand 
how time and space can be without beginning or 
end, or with beginning or end? 

They have not as yet! Nothing seems to have 
been put inside the skull of man that enables him to 
solve the two greatest mysteries of all history. 

And neither do we seem to have been given 
anything which enables us to prove God—as these 
scientists claim we can not. 

After all, what could be more grossly stupid 
than to attempt to comprehend the Infinite with our 
limited ability? It is not given us to know all, now. 

God has to be taken on faith—a faith that is 
grounded in instinct and reinforced by experience 
and common sense. God can not be proved by 
mathematical formula—yet who has had taken from 
him a loved and dear one without feeling that God 
was near and that the one who has passed into the 
great adventure will be waiting to greet you some- 
where when you, yourself, depart from this mortal 
life? Listen to what Dr. van Dyke says upon the 
matter: 

“Science is the careful, orderly study of the work 
of God as we see it in the world. Religion is faith in 
and obedience to the word of God as it comes to our 
hearts through conscience, and devout meditation, 
and prayer, and the messages of men inspired by His 
spirit to declare His will. The work of God is no less 
true, no less sacred, than His word, though men may, 
and often do, misinterpret both. Holy Scripture is 
meant to teach us ‘what man is to believe concerning 
God and what duties God requires of man.’ It makes 
no claim to be an inerrant authority on the laws of 
physics and chemistry and biology, nor does it profess 
vo discover and explain the manner in which these 

sws operate in the world where we live and the vast 
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universe of which it is a part. It says to the soul of 
man, ‘This do and thou shalt live.’ Science, on the 
other hand, is strictly concerned with the structure, 
operation, and elements of the physical world. Its 
task is to tell us how things are made and how they 
work. It says to us, “These are the laws of nature by 
which your life in the body is conditioned.’ There is 
certainly no necessity, indeed, to my mind there is 
hardly a possibility, of any real conflict between re- 
ligion and science. The truth revealed by religion is 
that the universe is not the product of blind chance, 
unreasonable power, or lawless energy, but the well- 
ordered work of intelligence, wisdom, will, and love. 
The truths discovered by science are illustrations and 
proofs of this sublime conception.” 

Now, when all the world practically has thrown 
off the shackles of custom and tradition, in this age 
when all men are more and more unwilling to cling 
to the old, merely because it is old, is it any wonder 
that youth should adopt a similar attitude? Youth 
has always, throughout all history, rebelled against 
“human society as is.” If it were not so there would 
be no change, no progress, and when there is no prog- 
ress there is inevitable retrogression. Life can not 
stand still, and it is my personal belief that slowly but 
surely, in spite of occasional falling back, the human 
race moves onward and upward! It reminds one of 
the mighty ocean. The waves roll up with a tremen- 
dous roar upon the seashore, and fall back, but the 
tide comes in nevertheless. It is so with man. 

At times discouraging relapses occur, setting the 
world back many years. For example, the World 
War—an outrage against the words, ‘Christian 
nations.”’ 

Can you blame the young people for sitting back 
and exclaiming scornfully to the clergy and people at 
large: “Show me what the Christian Church has done 
to promote love and brotherhood among men! Did 
you prevent the nations of the earth from slaughtering 
one another ten years ago? You, you call yourself 
Christians, yet you openly disobey the supreme com- 
mand of the Man you profess to follow, that Man 
whose first and greatest commandment was, “‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 

But it is common for young men and women 
to go to the extreme. Most of them lack that true 
sense of proportion and balance which will come in 
later years. Sometimes the church has failed; some 
ministers are smug, proud, intolerant, hypocrites! 
Therefore youth jumps to the conclusion that all re- 
ligion is bunk, all clergymen self-satisfied, intolerant, 
lazy, inefficient and perhaps effeminate. 

Seeing a few small, unsuccessful, struggling 
churches, our youth promptly imagines that all 
churches are the same. 

What strange conclusions would follow if we 
measured other lines of human endeavor with the 
same yardstick. Our youthful critic, seeing an un- 
kempt proprietor keeping a small, dingy, dirty-looking 
shop on a little corner, would say in scorn, “‘Bah!! what 
a hopeless enterprise it is, typical of business, of course. 
Just think of giving one’s life to a cause like that.” 

Or, finding out that there were five, or even 100, 
quacks practising medicine and healing in a city the 
size of New York, turn in disgust, exclaiming: ‘““There 
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is the medical profession! Condemned it stands! 
Fraudulent and dishonest.’’ If we heard such stupid 
generalizations we would protest vigorously. 

“No,” we would say, “one should not and can not 
judge a business or profession by the worst that is in 
it. If you would have the truth, seek for the best that 
is in the profession or trade!’ It is so, of course, with 
either the Christian Church or the ministry. 

The result of this youthful tendency to go to 
extremes, with its inevitable loose thinking and 
hasty judgment, is that many “atheistic societies’’ 
for youth have sprung up all over the world. These, 
of course, feed upon the ignorance, egotism, and 
mistaken judgment of their constituent members. 
These young people in their very denunciation of the 
church as a failure, are condemning themselves. 
They make little or no effort to really understand or- 
ganized Christianity. They resemble the leader of a 
Junior Atheistic Society, a girl of not more than 
twenty years, who recently stated publicly: “I have 
never read or studied the Bible and I don’t desire to. 
But I know that it is full of lies and fairy tales for 
stupid old men and women.” 

These young folks overlook the fact that if they 
believe the church is not doing its full duty, they 
should come in and try to help it do so. Until they 
really understand the malady from which the church 
is suffering and are conscientiously attempting to find 
a cure for that condition, they have no real right to 
criticize so bitterly. 

Not only does youth view with rank skepticism 
the church and its work, but also that old institution, 
closely protected in the past by the church, known as 
marriage. When the young person of to-day observes 
one marriage in ten end in divorce, probably two of the 
remaining nine finish with a separation, and count- 
less numbers of men and women far from happy in 
the marriage bond, is it surprising that he or she 
doubts the success of the marriage system as sanctioned 
by the church? 

What a world of tragedy it is that such an institu- 
tion should be permitted to grow untended like a 
rank weed in a neglected garden. To protest against 
the neglect of an institution so vitally important is 
surely not to condemn it, but rather to register a pro- 
found faith in its possibilities! The youth of this day 
is tampering extensively with the institution of mar- 
riage. Some of the tampering is unwise. But what 
is the remedy? And how can youth be persuaded to 
caution amid these dangers? Can it be done by as- 
suming an attitude of hostility and intolerance? 

No! These are capable of producing nothing 
but defiance and more intolerance. Or is it the 
remedy rather to discuss frankly, to advise, to counsel, 
to sympathize? This is what the church can and 
must do if it would have the support of the young men 
and women of to-day. Up to the present the Christian 
Church as a whole has held itself aloof and shown an 
attitude of intolerance towards the vital problems and 
experiences of its adolescent youth. Asa result, many 
of these, distrusting the church and its representa- 
tives, will not go to it with their personal problems. 

The difference, you know, between right and 
‘wrong, justice and injustice, is not clearly marked! 
They are not as black and white, for many times the 


distinctions between them are blurred and vague. 
Too many times in the past a boy or girl has gone to 
a minister of the Gospel, or to one of the “‘pillars of 
the church,” for advice and help, only to find that be- 
cause they desired to think for themselves, dared to 
think for themselves, instead of help they received 
only scathing rebukes and were placed beyond the 
pale as far as that church was concerned. 

Here are a few of the ways in which a large’ 
percentage of modern youth react to the church. I 
have sought honestly to diagnose what appear to be 
the symptoms of that disease which is keeping young 
folks from our doors. 

The question remains, what is to,be done about 
it? How will the church meet the attitude of in- 
difference, yes, I may even say hostility, which 
characterizes so many young people to-day in their 
relation to Christianity and the church? 

First of all, the church must live in the present. 
It must unhesitatingly and willingly lop off the dead 
branches of ancient myth and superstition. It must 
stretch out a welcoming hand to new truth as _ re- 
vealed by present-day investigation. Instead of 
opposing and reviling science as a bitter foe, it must 
become science’s boon companion! It must be posi- 
tive and constructive and less concerned with arbi- 
trary ‘Thou shalt not’s.” 

The church must recognize the vital, living prob- 
lems with which the developing minds and emotions 
of adolescent youth are wrestling blindly, and seek to 
provide answers which will help it to see life clearly 
and as a whole. Furthermore the church, our own 
Universalist Church, must adopt an attitude of sym- 


' pathy, understanding and tolerance which is patient 


in mistakes and shortcomings. Its more mature 
members must encourage young men and women, 
boys and girls, in their fearless quest after truth, seek- 
ing all the while to guide but never to drive. Coer- 
cion should be farthest from their minds at all times! 

Finally, it must stop repeating that old, worn-out 
phrase, ““The young people are the church of to-mor- 
row,” and recognize the fact that they are the church 
of to-day! If the young people in the church attend 
the Sunday morning services, contribute financially 
as much as they are able to, participate in the affairs 
and the several organizations in the church, have they 
not the right to justly resent the implication that they 
are of little importance to-day and must wait till 
later, to-morrow, to be recognized? 

When the day comes that the church has learned 
to profit by its past mistakes, when it rises to meet 
the challenge of its discontented youth, the difficulty 
will have solved itself. Youth then will flock to its 
doors, with shining eyes, eager footsteps and willing 
hearts, ready to put its shoulder to the wheel and 
carry forward. 

* * * 


I love to hear of those who, not contending 

Nor summoned to contend for virtue’s prize, 

Miss not the humbler good at which they aim. 

Blest with a kindly faculty to blunt 

The edge of adverse circumstances, and turn 

Into their contraries the petty plagues 

And hindrances with which they stand beset. 
Wordsworth. 
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Conscience and Divorce 


Daniel Evans 


S| HERE are many persons who look longingly 
‘| towards the Catholic Church and wish that 
all the Protestant Churches took the same 

s@)| attitude towards divorce as it does. The 
- Catholic Church recognizes no divorce. It may 
counsel separation when married persons can not get 
along together well. It may also annul certain mar- 
riages when they have not been made in accordance 
with its laws, and on occasion it does this after a long 
period of apparently happy conjugal life, even when 
the parties to the marriage have become grandparents, 
and the annulment becomes a scandal to all non- 
Catholic consciences. The law is the law, and right 
is the right, and what is time, or circumstance, or 
scandal, if the church passes its judgment! That’s 
that! 

But is it that? And is this an end to it? Some- 
times the human conscience confronts the church 
and a tragedy results, and like all tragedies it is pro- 
foundly significant for all students of human nature, 
ethical values and spiritual forces. Here is such a 
case. Two persons were happily married by the 
church and both regarded the marriage as a sacra- 


ment. For them it was something out of the or- 
dinary. It lifted it from the natural to the super- 
natural. The evil concupiscence was done away, and 


through divine grace they were to live together on 
the supernatural level of life. The church theory was 
wonderful and the influence of it for a time was felt 
in the lives of both. Alas, even the supernatural 
grace of the sacramental marriage did not transform 
the actual life of the husband. He became unfaithful 
to his marriage vows, and began to fall to the natural 
level, and to run after other women and live a loose 
life. And all this in spite of the sacrament of mar- 
riage, the love of his wife, and the appeal of the 
child that had blessed their union. 

The knowledge of the wife of his unfaithfulness 
and the precious burden of the child weighed heavily 
upon her. ‘True Catholic as she was, she sought the 
priest for help, for counsel and influence. Whether 
wise or not, he counseled forbearance and forgiveness. 
With heavy heart she returned home, was obedient 
and submissive; but the husband became still worse 
in his evil ways, and all her forbearance and forgive- 
ness were to no effect. 

Then came the greater tragedy. It was tragical 
enough that her first great venture in marriage had 
turned out such a pitiful failure, her love blighted, her 
hopes withered, and her plans broken to pieces. Now 
came the greater tragedy. She was born and bred in 
the Catholic faith; all her early memories, and dear 
associations, and loved ones were connected with the 
church. But there was something deep within her, 
more fundamental than her Catholic connections. It 
was something primally and profoundly human. It 
demanded purity and fidelity upon the part of her 
husband. It required love and respect from the 
father of her child. The best and deepest in her was 
in conflict with the demand of the priest and the 
claim of the church. It was the greatest crisis in her 


life. It stirred her to the depths. It was the col- 
lision of her moral nature with the church. It was 
her soul against her world, the world in which she 
moved. There was only one human being in all the 
world to whom her whole soul went out. It was her 
little child. A human conscience and a mother’s love 
versus the church. Such was the tragedy. 

She made the great decision. She would obey 
the dictate of her own moral nature and follow the 
leading of her love for the child. She would stand 
by her soul. She went out to the wilderness with her 
child. She abandoned the Catholic faith and broke 
away from the Catholic Church. She made her great 
venture of faith in something divine in the universe 
that would understand her human heart and respond 
to her demand for purity and fidelity. And she sanc- 
tified her soul and devoted her whole life to the child 
that it might grow up in an environment favorable to 
all the finer human instincts and ethical values. The 
day’s work is never too hard, the demands of the love 
and care of the child never too severe, the renuncia- 
tions required to give her child its chance never too 
painful. The child’s face peers through the darkest 
cloud and the murkiest gloom and makes her heart 
leap with joy. She lost the faith of her childhood, 
and the church she once dearly loved, but she has her 
soul and her child and a new faith that the good God 
of Love cares for her. 

Who knows how many such persons there are 
in the Catholic Church and near-Catholic Churches? 
It should give us all pause when we are asked to do 
things in matters of divorce which inevitably will 
involve just such tragedies. We may admit that 
many divorces are due to foolishness, luxury, self- 
ishness, and mere craziness, but there are some 
which are due to the revolt of conscience and the re- 
bellion of the heart. We must distinguish these dif- 
ferent motives and while we condemn the one com- 
mend the other, and save human souls from these 
pitiful human tragedies. The church must be true to 
the human soul in its clear moral insights and brave 
determination to follow them. This soul was lost 
to the Catholic Church, but it found itself, and was 
found of God, we believe. 

* * * 


THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY 


Men undertake the study of theology from various motives. 
To the minister of course it is a necessity, but interest in theol- 
ogy, although it is less to-day than it used to be, is still not 
wholly professional. To some it is simply an intellectual ad- 
venture, and for the mind which likes it, it has a fascination all 
its own. Others are looking for the answers to definite ques- 
tions, yet these questions are often remote from anything which 
has to do with the business of living. Hither of these interests 
may be quite legitimate, either may eventually lead to a much 
deeper interest, and both have undoubtedly attracted readers 
to Swedenborg. Yet neither of them is the real reason for the 
existence of theology. That reason is grounded in the needs of 
the human spirit. Every man has some sort of a theology. He 
has some ideas as to what life is, some conception of his relation 
to the Source of life and of the nature of that Source. This 
theology may never be expressed in words, and the theology 
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vhich a man holds with his mind may be different from that 
hich he expresses in his life. But if every man is bound to 
nave a theology, it is well for him to know it and to know what 
k is. Furthermore, since his theology lies at the basis of his 
P hole life, the fuller his knowledge the better. No one who 
eeded to understand an airplane engine would be satisfied with 
what he could pick up by trying to run one. Life is an infinitely 
nore complex business, and a mistake has much farther reach- 
ng consequences, yet how few people ever make any serious 
pttempt to understand themselves. The very difficulty of the 
problem keeps them from making any effort to deal with it. 
‘And even when the knowledge is gained, there is the difficulty of 
applying it. Swedenborg in particular is difficult, but the cili- 
ent stucent of him will find his works opening out a vision that 
‘is more than worth the cost.— New Church Messenger (Sweden- 
borgian). 


* * * 


AN EVENING EXCURSION 
John S. Cook 


The multifarious tasks that pertain to even a very modest 
country home ere finished. The twilight is fast changing into 
night, and it is pleasant to sit on the porch and batke ore’s self 
in the keauty of the warm autumnal evening. Not a breath of 
air is stirring, and the stillness of leaves and branches renders 
more distinct tke call of the whippoorwill, the hoot of the owls 
and tke ceaseless, rasping noise of myriads of irsects. 

The conversation of the owls comes from a distance. The 
call of the whippoorwill is close at hand. Some writers consider 
the call of tte whippoorwill a plaintive ore, it is not so to-night. 
It is imperative, staccato in its distinct enunciation as it strikes 
the ear. 

As one listens to the call night after night, variations 
are noticed. ‘To-night the accent is on the last syllable, as 
though to emphasize that it is ‘Will’? who is to ke whipped. 
At otker times the accent is on the first, again it is hard to dis- 
tinguish tke three syllables which have given the bird its well 
known name. Whether these differences are in the call of separate 
individuals, or arise from difiering moods in the same individual, 
I have never keen able to determine. One evenirg recently 
when tke enunciation wes unusually blurred, the whimsy came 
to me that tke bird was asking meditatively, ““Who-whipped- 
Will?” to which its insect neighbors instantly replied, ““Katy-did, 
Katy-did.” 

My thoughts take a different excursion, as I recall how 
seldom the bird is seen. Many persors who have lived all their 
lives where it is common have never seen it, others only when in 
flight, a ghostly shadow in the dim twilight. Its nocturnal 
habits and wonderful protective coloring account for this. Dur- 
ing tke day it hides in the darkest recesses of the woods, where 
it roosts, sitting lengthwise on the limb, in which position it is 
hard to distir guish from the bark of tke tree. Last summer I 
almost stumbled upon one, which had laid its eggson the ground, 
where there were many dead leaves, and was sitting on them. 
There was no sign of a nest, and although I was close enough to 
have touched it, the bird did not stir nor did I disturbit. Ifits 
eggs are handled, it does not desert trem as some birds do, but 
will remove them to a considerable distance. 

Arotker change comes to my musings. What part does this 
bird play in the economy of nature? In preserving the bal- 
ances, often quite narrow, which make human life possible on 
this plaret, does it have a place? 
simpler terms, is this bird to be classed as useful or noxious to 
the agriculturist? Its food consists largely of night-fiying in- 
sects, includirg the larger moths, its large mouth enabling it to 
take those of three inches in diameter, on the wing. In one 
case examined, the stomach contaired a numker of grasshoppers. 
The experts tell us that much more extensive observatiors are 
needed into the food of the whippoorwill. Are the insects it 
devours kereficial or noxious ores from the standpoint of the 
farmer? No ore seems able to give an answer. It is so with 
many birds; a considerable knowledge of entomology is required 
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before a decision can be rendered, even when the bird’s food is 
fairly well known. 

Then the relation between birds, insects and man enters 
into my reflections. Without birds, says one writer, every green 
thing would be consumed by insects, and human life rendered 
impossible. The insects are necessary to the fertilization of 
plant life; without them many of our most useful and beautiful 
plants would become extinct. What a vast field opens before us 
should we care to explore it! I am reminded of Huxley’s well 
known fable about the greatness of England depending upon its 
old maids, the point to which depends on the fertilization of the . 
red clover by the bumblebee. 

I have wandered far from the call of the whippoorwill, and 
the conversation of the owls, but that last is another story, as 
Kipling says. 


Ky ae “ 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Goodness and Power 


I rode upon the Norfolk and Western, and I said, lama little 
bit out of my usual heat, and this is a part of the Country I 
should know ketter. 

And we stopped at a Junction, and there came into the 
Train a Servant of God whom I had known long but had not 
lately seen. 

And I said, This is good fortune for me. How comest thou 
hither? Dost thou now reside in this Neck of the Woods? 

And he said, Nay, but I am passing through; and it seemeth 
like a Pleasant Flace. 

And I said, I hope that the place thou dost now inhabit 
is of like character. 

And he said, Not so thou couldest notice it. But it is a 
great place to ke, and I am having the Time of my Life. 

And I said, It was a Pleasant Place where thou didst pre- 
viously lakor. 

And he said, Yea; and I got away from it None Too Soon. 

And I said, Iam interested. Say on. 

And he said, I served my God in a Pleasant Community, 
with Good Schools, and Excellent Transportation Facilities, 
and nothing to call out from the Prophet any of his possible 
Heroick Qualities. And I was so happy it almost ruined me. 
Now I am where things are almost Wholly Different, and I 
am beginning to live. 

And I said, Hast thou Congenial Associates? 

And he said, They are what I chiefly prize. In my former 
parish I had a group of the Sweetest VM en God ever made. They 
were Without Guile. And Without Power. Now the men with 
whom I deal are Wicked, but we get things dore. We have put 
a new roof on the House of God. We have cleaned up the worst 
parts of our town. We have put the Lid on several situations 
that ought not to have existed. The men with whom I deal do 
not assemble in Prayer Meeting and Pass Ineffectual Resolu- 
tions. They Go-Get. 

And I said, That short Compound Verb telleth a mouth- 
ful. 

And he said, I once thought that all this old world needed 
was Sweetness and Light. I know an Whole Lot Better now. 
It Needeth Power. 

And I said, My friend, I rather think thou hast hit upon an 
Inherent Weakness of much of our Good Work. God doth not 
seem to ke as squeamish as we akout the using of wicked men for 
good purposes. Pharaoh is his servant, and the Assyrian is the 
rod of His anger, howkeit he meaneth not so. The Almighty 
doth put to tke Lord’s work tke sinner, when saints fail to do it, 
as my friend John G. Whittier did once more sagely remark. 

And he said, Hast thou a remedy for all this? 

And I said, I am nothing if not remedial. I live and float 
in the sphere of Remedies. We must have Goodness that Go- 
Getteth. We must marry Goodress to Power. For what said 
the dear Lord Christ unto His disciples? Tarry ye, and let your 
goodness waste itself not in ineflective effort. Ye shall Receive 
Power. 
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CHRISTMAS STARS 

Margaret Spanton MacKinnon 
Thou child of earth, lift up thy voice and sing. 
The shepherds, coming from their fields afar, 
Steadfastly followed one bright, shining star 
That brought them to the birthplace of a King. 
The Wise Men on their way their gifts to bring 
Found in the sky the point of light that led 
Their hearts to worship at the manger bed. 
Thou child of earth, lift up thy voice and sing. 
Look thou upon the myriad stars that gleam 
In silver points above the earth’s dark rim; 
Let thy soul follow every star’s white beam; 
So struggling through the unknown, vast and dim, 
Thou too may’st find that from the heavens doth stream 
The light of faith to lead thee unto Him. 


* * * 


THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING STICK 
Rose Brooks 

77m) HAT is a pudding stick, anyway?” Mother 
y p °) 9 shot her surprising question into the 

\ acrimonious discussion that would persist 

Oe at the breakfast table that morning. 
David was insisting that small Jimsy had willfully 
mislaid his hockey-stick and that it must be found, 
willy-nilly, in time for hockey practise that morning. 
Small Jimsy was insisting with equal heat that big 
brothers were tyrants who always laid their own short- 
comings on smaller shoulders. Betty was languidly 
toying with cereal at the same time she reminded 
Alicia, not so languidly, that girls in college (Betty 
had been a freshman in her home town college just 
three months) had scant time for allotted housework 
jobs as compared with little girls still in junior high. 

“Why can’t Alicia have the care of our room and 
give me more time?” Betty’s had been the question 
which drew, instead of answer, Mother’s amazing 
counter-question. 

Mr. Martin, silent, hurried, harassed, raised 
comprehending blue eyes which unexpectedly twinkled 
and said: 

“Anybody in this house, lately, ought to know 
what a pudding stick is! All I’d like to say is, every- 
body in this house would get on twice as well if the 
pudding-stick idea were abandoned. Isn’t there sup- 
posed to be something peaceful about this season of 
the year, something really Christmasy—” 

“Well, hockey’s hoeckey—” grumbled David. 

“And history is history and needs hours of 
cramming,’’ murmured Betty. 

“T did not take your old hockey stick!” sputtered 
Jimsy. 

“T will not do your share of our room and mine, 
too,” exploded Alicia. 

“T see,’’ said Father wearily. “Same old pudding 
stick. Here to stay, I take it.”” He rose to go. 

“Wait a minute!’ Mother smiled at him. “The 
same old pudding stick is not to stay. I’m tired of it, 
too. I’m going to get a new one this very day. The 
children will like it better than the old one, too, once 
they know about it.” 

David and Betty exchanged looks of ire. Would 
Mother never cease to class them, all four, as “the 
children?” 
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“Scatter, everybody!” continued Mother lightly. 
“And accept my invitation to meet me and the new 
pudding stick this evening in the kitchen, immediately 
the dinner dishes are finished.” 

“Two weeks to Christmas,” murmured Mother 
to herself, as, two hours later, the house tidy for the | 
day, she sat down in the sunny kitchen and arrayed | 
her four cookbooks before her. “It’s going to be 
the best Christmas pudding we all can make.’”’ She 
smiled happily as she turned pages and compared”) . 
books. ‘Let me see: raisins, citron, nuts, suet, orange . 
rind; yes, I do believe I have the whole bag of tricks.” 
Haven’ t I been accumulating ’ em for weeks?” . 

At six o’clock the six Martins sat around their 
pleasant dinner table. 

“David found his old hockey stick in his locker, 
Father,’ Jimsy set the ball rolling. 

“Well, I told you I did, didn’t I?” David glared 
at his small brother. 

“Betty left all the dusting for me, and I wouldn’t) 
do it; and she brought some of the girls home and” 
took ’em up to our room and she’s mad and won’t) 
speak to me just because I wrote ‘Lazybones’ in the | 
dust on her bureau and—” . 

“Same old pudding stick, ” groaned Father. 

“Its last appearance,” Mother assured him Tee i 
fully. ‘“There’s a brand-new one in the kitchen.” 

“[’m going over to Tom’s a minute, Mother,” 
said David, dinner over. . 

“T’m going down to the library just a minute, 
Mother,” said Betty. 

“No, my children,’’ was Mother’s serene but frat 
reply. “Nobody’s going anywhere this evening exept. 
into the kitchen. We’ll all do the dishes together ex- | | 
cept Father, who’s to toast his toes and read the paper 
before the living-room fire. We’ll call him when we’re: 
ready.’’ She shooed him toward his favorite respite 
of the day. 

Dishes clattered, voices gradually changed from 
tones of heated argument to tones of human con-_ 
versation, until finally Father realized vaguely that the 
kitchen was surprisingly quiet. What could Mother 
be saying to that mettlesome quartette? Talking she!) 
certainly was. Father could hear her voice going 
steadily on after the others had dropped out. Pleasant|| 
while it lasted, anyway. Why did these eternal dis- 
cussions have to go on morning till night? Noon 
too, Father thought whimsically, only mercifully he 
was spared the noon ones. Of course they’d outgrow 
it—best youngsters in the world at heart. How dic 
Mother keep her unbroken serenity on such stormy 
seas? Father was on the blissful edge of a doze wher: 
he opened his eyes to see his four children standing 
quietly by his chair. 

“Come, Father, and meet Mother’s new pudding 
stick,” said David so pleasantly that Father did n« 
more than stare. 

“Not the old one. 
assured him. 

Was this a dream? Father wondered: Thi 
was exactly the peaceful, pleasant way he dreamed c:| 
having his family conduct itself, but— 

“Come on, Father! Come ol Mother’ $ waiting!) 


) 
} 
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It’s a brand-new one,’’ Bett 
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Jimsy and Alicia, tugging one at each hand, brought 
im to life. 

In the kitchen, Mother was sniffing delightedly 
t the dark contents of a huge yellow mixing bowl. 
“Mr. Martin,” she greeted him gayly, “let me in- 
roduce you to our Christmas Pudding.” 

Father made the bow of a courtier. ‘Glad as I 
am to meet you, Mr. Pudding,” said he without a 
twinkle, ‘I feel bound to tell you that my real errand 
is to meet your friend and kinsman; Mr. Pudding 
iStick.” 

“Here he is then,’ shouted Jimsy, who adored 
Father at play. ‘Mr. Brand New Pudding Spoon 
‘Stick!’ Grave as Father himself, he presented a huge 
and shining kitchen spoon. 

“There could be no more welcome guest in my 
house,” said Father, grasping it by the handle. 
“Though I hope you are not merely a fleeting guest. 
I hope you will consider becoming an honored mem- 
ber of the family.” 

“You wait and see!’’ advised Alicia, breathless 
with excitement. ‘You tell him, Mother.” 

“We'll tell him ourselves,” said David so unex- 
pectedly that it was Mother’s turn to stare. ‘High 
time we did, too. Mother has been telling us about 
an old English custom of making the Christmas pud- 
ding. I don’t mean the recipe. Mother knows all 
about recipes,” he stumbled on, pointing to the con- 
tents of the bowl. “I mean the whole family makes 
it, gives it a stir apiece—”’ 

' “Tet’s each tell a little bit.”” Betty came to his 
assistance so deftly that David actually gave her a 
brotherly smile. 

“Mother says it was a solemn family ceremony, 
making the family Christmas pudding in England. 
Each member of the family took the spoon in turn—”’ 

“Don’t forget the wish!” piped Jimsy and Alicia 

in one voice. 

“And each made a wish as he stirred.” 

“And the wishes came true!”’ sang Alicia. 

“And the magic of Christmas, and doing it all 
together, as a family should, made the wishes come 
true.”’ Mother could not believe her two ears. Could 
it be Betty, thus speaking? 

“Mother’s got everything ready, way she gets 
everything ready. It’s up to us to stir it the right 
way, isn’t it, Mums? Guess ‘we children’ have 
been stirring the wrong way about as hard as we 
could.” David gave Betty a grin over the “we chil- 
dren,”’ gave Mother a long-omitted hug, and handed 
the giant spoon to Father, who was by this time far 
too astonished to do more than gape at Mother, who, 
in turn, was too dumbfounded to do more than murmur: 
“Christmas magic! That pudding must be bewitched 
if it can make two of my children grow up like mush- 
rooms.” 

“Give it a stir, Father!” admonished Jimsy with 
agentle prod. “Giveitastir! And wish your wish!” 

“T’l] give it a stir with might and main,” said 
Father, coming electrically to life. “I wish Mr. Magic 
Pudding Spoon Stick may never vanish from our 
family! Here you are, Mother! Stir! Wish!” 

“T wish every mother had such a darling family as 
mine,” said Mother instantly, stirring till her cheeks 
were pink. ‘‘Now, David!” 
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“T wish ‘we children’ had sense enough to be as 
decent to Mother and Father as they are to us!’ 
David looked sheepish but spoke manfully. ‘Betty, 
here you are.” 

“T wish the stirs we are putting in may make the 
pudding as rich as all the good things Mother has 
put in—that our wishes may improve by keeping, as 
good Christmas puddings improve by keeping.” 

“My dear!’ breathed Mother, aghast at the femi- 
nine insight of this young person, almost a lovely 
stranger. “‘I’d rather hear that than anything you 
could ever learn at college!’ 

“College! Poof!’ Betty dismissed so trivial a sub- 
ject with the lightness of thistledown. “Now then, 
Jimsy, how’s your muscle for stirring?” 

“TI wish—” said Jimsy hardly above a whisper. 
“Does it have to be true? I wish,’’ he went on hur- 
riedly, not waiting for an answer, “‘I’d be like David 
when I’m big.’’” With the last word he bent his head 
low over the pudding bowl to hide his dire confusion. 

“Me!”’ David was bowled over. “After the way 
I’ve razzed—’” 

“Oh, well!’ Jimsy’s voice sounded again normally 
belligerent. ‘Guess when I see the other big boys—” 

“Alicia’s stir!’ Mother, with shining eyes, gently 
took the spoon out of Jimsy’s little brown fist. ‘The 
pudding’s getting so stiff, somebody’ll have to help.” 

“T can, myself! I want to see the spoon stand up 
by itself. Oh, you didn’t hear Mother tell it,” said 
Alicia, in answering to a question from Father. 

“No,” said he, “I didn’t hear Mother tell it. 
I’d give a good deal to have heard just what Mother 
did tell, while I dozed by the fire. Centuries ago that 
was, wasn’t it?” 

“Why, no,” said Alicia. “It wasn’t more’n 
an hour ago. Mother said the last one to stir had to 
make the batter stiff enough for the spoon to stand up 
alone in it.” 

“It seems to me that others of the family beside 
Mr. Pudding Spoon are suddenly standing on their 
own feet without assistance,” said Father. 

“Are they?’ said Alicia pleasantly, though 
without in the least knowing what Father meant. 
“You let me make my wish now, Father. Everybody 
has wished but me,” she went on shyly. “I’m going to 
wish something just forme. Nobody else has.”” Look- 
ing round, she found her family smiling fondly at her. 
“T wish, when I grow up, I’ll make as good Christmas 
puddings as Mother.” 

“Here! That’s the best wish of all!’ David 
sprang to her side and helped give the final stir that 
left. the spoon standing firmly upright. ‘Look at the 
spoon! It says your wish is coming true!’ 

“When it does come true’—Betty’s arm was 
round her— “you'll find by making the best Christ- 
mas puddings in the world, you’ve made heaps of 
other good things besides!” 

“T know what you’ve all made for me to-night,” 
said Father. ‘“‘You’ve made a Merry Christmas 
that'll warm my heart the whole year through.” 

“Tt’s all in the way you stir,”’ said Mother joy- 
ously. 

“Tt’s all in the way Mother swapped Pudding 
Sticks,” said David. ‘Hurrah for the new one, I say!” 

(All rights reserved.) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CONGRATULATES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Congratulations for the thought expressed in your editorial, 
“Fight Catholic Principles Fairly,” for you are most surely right 
in stating that the booklet is worthless. 

It ill behooves any of us to dig into the dim past to vilify 
and condemn any race, creed or color, for in the search all of us 
are very apt to find that considerable murk and mire is attached 
to all. 

To-day is ours, and it is on this principle that we must live, 
building all the while for a bigger and better to-morrow for those 
who follow. 

Quite likely you will remember me as the same Russell who 
pounced upon you some time ago for your statements regarding 
preparedness and militarism. Since then I have had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Couden and he assures me you are, indeed, a 
“regular fellow.’ 

Sometime I am going to drop into the publishing offices 
just to meet you. 

A. I. Russell. 


Providence, R. I. 


* * 


CORRECTION FROM DR. MOORE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has just been called to a distinct and rather 
glaring error in ‘““The Rise of American Civilization,” by Charles 
A.and Mary R. Beard. In volume 2, page 751, the following is 
found: “The Baptists, for instance, at their Northern Convention 
in 1922, specifically resolved ‘that the Bible was written by men 
supernaturally inspired; that it has truth without any admixture 
of error for its matter; that as originally written it is both scien- 
tifically and historically true and correct; and therefore is and 
shall remain to the end of the ages the only complete and final 
revelation of the will of God to man; the true center of Christian 
union and the supreme standard by which all human conduct, 
creeds, and opinions should be tried.’ ”’ 

Of course, everybody who was at the Indianapolis meeting 
of the Northern Baptist Convention knows that this is precisely 
the opposite of the truth. An elaborate creed from which this 
quotation is made was presented to the Convention, argued very 
earnestly, and defeated by a two to one vote, the Convention 
going on record as saying that ‘‘the New Testament is our suf- 
ficient ground of faith and practise and we need no other state- 


ment.” 
John M. Moore. 


* * 
PREACHERS LISTEN IN—HELPS BROADCASTING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In these days when the average minister is kept busy manag- 
ing the many church organizations and he himself is inclined to 
think that pastoral work is old-fashioned, it may be illuminating 
to know what an authority on a certain part of life thinks about 
the work of a minister. 

Harry F. Fister. 


Whiting Williams of Cleveland, widely known student of 
sociological affairs, declared recently that the great mass of work- 
ers are friendly toward the church, a condition that would hardly 
be suspected by the stressing of the unfriendly minority, which 
is prevalent in many churches. 

“Every worker I have found,” the speaker said, ‘wants with 
all his heart to believe that if he did not.do his job the world 
would begin to run down. Of course, he is pretty nearly right. 
One cause of strikes is that, for instance, the garbage gatherers 
may find it a good way to remind us that, after all, their job is an 
extremely important one in the whole scheme of life in our cities. 

“Most of us make this same mistake of thinking our job im- 
portant or failing to appreciate the similar importance of the 
other fellow’s work. I am afraid, however, that it must be ad- 


mitted that in this respect the average minister is about the worst 
offender. He is very apt to assume that the worker gets on his 
daily job only because he needs the money—that the man’s em- 
ployer is still worse because he stays on the job every day in order 
to obtain money he does not need. In the case of both, the 
minister overlooks the fact that each of these, like all the rest of 
us, has managed quite properly to figure it out that he helps 
maintain the fabric of the world. 

“The reason the church and the minister have failed to un- 
derstand this spiritual satisfaction men seek in their work is that 
the modern church expects the minister to be too much of a 
preacher and too little of a pastor. He, accordingly, tends to do 
so much broadcasting and so little listening-in that he fails to 


know just where the rest of us are living and moving and having 


our being. 

“That error is the result of the conditions of his job. It 
should help the minister and the church to understand that in 
these industrial times the spiritual as well as the economic and 


social values of our living are determined largely by the condi- | | 


tions of our daily work.’’—Boston Herald. 
* * 
A GOOD FRIEND IN ILLINOIS 
To thé Editor of the Leader: 


Ever since I read in the Christian Leader of the need fora || 


piano where Miss Powell is (I was so impressed with a talk she 
gave years ago, when I was a girl of Stockton, IIl.), I have been 
going to send $1. Now the piano is secured, but may this en- 
closure go toward a book of preludes and postludes for piano, if — 
the church hasn’t such a book, or towards something they need 
worse in the way of music. My father was B. M.Simmons, whose 
obituary you printed a little over two years ago. 
subscribed for the Leader, also subscribed for me and took great — 
comfort with it. My mother is one of Stockton’s staunchest 


Universalists, not only by name, but lives it in her daily tasks. _ | 


Our home was always open to the ministers, and welcomed as 
many as we could accommodate for conventions and special 
services. 

I want to extend my sympathy to all of you folks in the 
East, who will be directly or indirectly affected by this terrible 
disaster that we’re reading about. 


I cherish the memories of sermons by the noble men, Grand- © 


father Brigham (Dr. L. W. Brigham, our pastor for years), the 
Rev. Edson Reifsnider, Dr. Fisher, the Rev. G. H. Ashworth 
(how he put me in mind of the Abe Lincoln we pictured to our- 
selves in school), and Dr. Huntley (whose talk on the Armenians 
I have never forgotten). 
Mrs. Will C. Hill. 
Harmon, Ill. 
* * 


ON AN ADVENTUROUS SPIRIT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of Oct. 15, you have a memorial to the Rev. 
J. Frank Thompson by Frank Oliver Hall. I am sure the author 
means well enough by his article, but he sorely lacks in knowledge — 
of his man. 

Dr. Hall concludes his writing with “God rest his soul.” — 
Now, the last thing that J. Frank Thompson wanted was a soul ~ 
at rest. His was a restless, adventuresome spirit. With him life 
was thinking. He took his own mind not too seriously but 
enough. In his later days when first youth, the youth of the 
senses, had gone, still plasticity of mind remained. With him 
courage, adventure, strength and enterprise had left the realm 
of empirical constellations and entered into the domain of men- — 
tal living. 

Few elderly men had so much sympathy with the dreams of 
youth or were so profoundly radical in their views. He was — 
sweetly so, but he was always the radical, finding delight and 
not pain in the birth of a new idea. 


He always | 
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With many of the older men one meets the vis inertia 
is quite physio’ogical, but Thompson’s mighty spirit tran- 
scended any sclerosis impediment to vision. With him religion 
was a vital, open, progressive thing, not an altruistic fairy tale. 

He believed in a good God, but he knew that Time was the 
stronger. 

I claim the right to speak for him here because I knew him 
more intimately than many. For seven summers we walked the 
sand and the aisles of the grove at Ferry Beach, and talked of 
| kings and cabbages and many things. Some men you like be- 
| cause they are nice, and some you like because it is the thing to 
do—but J. Frank Thompson had a mind. 

Last summer he did not come as usual. We sent him our 
' greeting and told him we missed him—and “The Horrible Tale.” 
He answered that he would be there without fail next year. He 
will. 

“God rest his soul?’’ No, by the eternal! God stir up his 
soul into flame and fire and adventure. We wish him life, not 
death, and Godspeed! 

Elmer D. Colcord. 


* * 


THE GILKEY SERMON AT HARTFORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Throughout history there have been two kinds of religion— 
two philosophies of living—the one priestly and the other pro- 
- phetic. In the main their contentions have been as follows: 

The priest said: “Life itself is simple—at least it is within 
our ken and we know all about its genesis and its ultimate end; 
but the way of right living is very complicated, so complicated 
that the ordinary individuals can never hope to follow it correctly 
without priestly guidance.” 

The prophet said: “Life is mysterious, incomprehensible; 
but the way of right living is simple. Nothing more is required 
than to execute justice, to love kindness and to walk in humility.” 

But the priest objected: “It is exceedingly difficult to ob- 
serve the law of justice because our lives are so complicated that 
law itself is very complicated.” 

To this the prophet replied: “‘All true law is briefly compre- 
hended in this, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor, therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” 

Now comes Mr. Gilkey in your issue of Nov. 19, and ac- 
cording to him the narrow way of life is a winding road through 
a labyrinth of complicated relations. He endeavors to make it 
plain that the good life is not so simple as the advocates of un- 
ceasing good-will would have us believe. Even Cicero had con- 
cluded that war was in itself such an evil that “unjust peace was 
preferable to just war.” Not so Mr. Gilkey. He admits that 
the last war, ‘‘the war to end war,” and “the holiest of crusades,” 
had wrought terrible havoc. He knows that it involves hating, 
lying, plundering and killing. But he says that so complicated 
is duty that it may involve our duty to put our country into war. 
So we must know when it becomes our duty to rage, and lie, and 
hate, and plunder, and kill. It requires great wisdom, he lets us 
know, to understand the time and the season to engage in a 
holy war; there‘ore we see the value of a wise priesthood that can 
instruct the consciences of simpler folks. 

To the believers in a less complicated way of life, war is an 
utter anomaly. It is the breeder of anarchy, the nullifier of all 
law, and yet is an acknowledged and legalized institution under 
the law of nations. To such people duty in the matter is simple. 
It is to announce to the world that they can no longer recognize 
the legality of war and endeavor as good lovers of country and 
as greater lovers of all mankind to put their respective nations 
on the same basis and thus destroy the legal standing of war. 

For this work we need an international religion. National 
liberalism is no better than national fundamentalism. Religion 
is one’s way of living, having in mind the Oneness that binds all 
together, and it matters not whether we call that Oneness God, 
Allah, First Cause, or anything else. It therefore involves all 
science and all philosophy, and we can no easier reach truth in 
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religion by the national route than we can have a German biology 
or a French law of gravitation. Religion must unite the world, 
not divideit. Therefore the tragedy of an International Congress 
of Religious Liberals that had no interest in internationalism and 
even exalted this outgrown nationalism. Religion in the Bal- 
kans is nationalized. Is it any gain to Czechoslovakia to drift 
from the international religion of Rome to one that cuts the only 
tie that bound her to the rest of Europe? The world was never 
so in need of a great religious internationale consistent with 
knowledge and the conditions of our day. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


* * 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 


To the Editor of the Leader: te 

The growth of that unity of which the resolutions passed by 
the recent sessions of the Congregational and of the Universalist 
denominations was a manifestation, may be seen in the practical 
application of that spirit in the installation of the Rev. Owen R. 
Washburn at Orford, N. H., on Nov. 10. Mr. Washburn is a 
Universalist minister and has been for nearly five years pastor 
of our church at Marlboro, N. H. 

He accepted a call, last May, to be pastor at Orfordville 
and Orford. <A council of about twelve churches, called by the 
two societies he serves, held formal sessions, accepted as satis- 
factory the ordination and present standing of Mr. Washburn, 
and unanimously voted to install him and proceeded that evening 
to doso. The right hand of fellowship, carrying full ministerial 
standing, was conferred for the Grafton-Orange Association of 
Congregational Churches by the Rev. E. Chandler Garfield of 
Lebanon., 

The Congregationalists protect themselves by the convening 
They accepted as of full force and value Mr. 
Washburn’s standing in the Universalist denomination. They 
left to him his fellowship in the Universalist body in full. His 
views as to the cardinal doctrines of the Universalist fellowship 
have undergone no change and he expressed them as freely as 
when preaching at Marlboro. The points involved in the action 
taken were freely commented upon during the formal proceeding 
of the council at which Prof. Harold R. Bruce of Dartmouth 
College presided, and in which some of the ablest Congrega- 
tional ministers in New Hampshire took part. What has been 
done for a Universalist minister by the Congregationalists the 
Universalists may freely do for a Congregational pastor. Here 
is practical unity and fellowship and good will with no sacrifice 
whatever of either the spirit or the form of denominational in- 
tegrity. 

One Who Attended. 
* * 


A STATEMENT OF SPIRITUAL IMPULSES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Anent the suggestion that the Universalist Church provide 
itself with a more universal and less theological bond of mem- 
bership, may I suggest that what is needed in this free church is a 
statement of spiritual impulses rather than a collection of dog- 
matic beliefs. To bring people together because they feel in a 
certain way about life and its implications, and desire to trans- 
late that impulse into action, rather than that they all agree on 
the same invaiiable theology, seems to be the kind of bond 
required to-day. 

Attempting to resolve the spirit of the Universalist Church 
into a few definite propositions, I arrive at these: 

The sole credo and dogma of this free church is never-failing 
love—love between man and God, and man and man. 

The search with open eyes and heart for all new revelations 
of truth is the action by which our spirits are vitalized and trans- 
formed to Godlikeness. 

Our contact and communion with the Divine lies through 
the selfless service of our fellows upon the earth. 

As to the organization of a church, it is first necessary that 
the members have love one toward another, as the pattern of 
the life they would like to make real for all; then that they be not 
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fettered by dogma or denial in their quest for higher truths and 
laws; and that with all their freedom they be bound together in 
the common task of bringing justice and love into all human re- 
lationships. 

The purpose of this fellowship is to aid in the creating in 
all souls, regardless of race and creed, the inner and outer har- 
mony growing toward perfection, which we image in the Divine. 

The only bond of union will be one of free allegiance to our 
best selves, to the best in others, and to the Best that is to be. 

For purposes of liturgical use, these propositions may be 
consolidated into the following covenant: 


Love is the doctrine of this church, 
The guest of truth is its sacrament, 
And service is its prayer. 

To dwell in peace, 

To seek knowledge in freedom, 

To serve mankind in fellowship, 

To the end that all souls shall grow into har- 
mony with the Divine, 

Thus do we covenant with each other and with 
our God. 


This covenant satisfies all liturgical requirements; it has 
the value of revitalizing familiar symbols; it centers on spiritual 
purpose rather than on intellectual belief. Above all, it em- 
bodies the essence of historical Universalism, yet in a form 
acceptable in the hour that now is. : 

L. Griswold Williams. 


* * 


SENTIMENT, SENTIMENTALITY AND THE G. S. S. A. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have discovered that Miss Earle is the author of the ser- 
vice criticized by Mrs. Foster. 
does not care to make any reply or have any one else doso. But 
it seems fair to say this: 

The General Sunday School Association issues three or more 
services a year. Manifestly there must be variety. Some of 
them will be more pleasing than others to any particular worker. 

Copies of the services of previous years are available if 
people do not like any particular service. Or the Association, 
I am told, will suggest material from other sources. 

In ‘Christmas Everywhere” Miss Harle introduced senti- 
ment but not sentimentality. Sentiment in proper proportion is 
part of the well-balanced life. 

The lines which refer to Jesus as the Master do not imply 
Trinitarianism any more than the second article of our Profession 
of Faith. 

The thought that the sacrifice of Jesus for us should cause us 
to desire to serve him is not different from the thought that the 
sacrifice of Lincoln should move us to loyalty to Lincoln and the 
cause for which he died. 

This service is to be interpreted as the work, not of an ultra- 
conservative, but of a “reverent radical.”’ Miss Earle is one of 
our wisest, best workers. She does not hold herself above criti- 
cism but welcomes it. Those of us who know her best want her 
noble work recognized and understood. 

Veritas. 
* * 


THE TOUGH, THE TENDER, THE TOLERANT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The gesture for union among liberals may be studied with 
profit from various standpoints. One far-reaching phase is the 
nomenclature concerning Jesus of Nazareth. Shall he be con- 
ceived of as Jesus or Christ? Professor Lake in his little book, 
“The Religion of Yesterday and To-morrow,” says that the 
views of the contemporaries of Jesus, using contemporaries in a 
wide sense, are: (1) Prophet. (2) Davidic Messiah. (3) Son 
of Man who would come at end of world, etc. (4) Lord of a 
sacramental cult which conferred life through sacraments. 
(5) Incarnate Logos. 

Now according to Professor Case of the University of Chi- 
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cago in his last book, Jesus thought of himself essentially as 
Prophet. The Son of Man, Son of God, Davidic Messiah, ete., 
were written about him, and these terms put into the records, 
making them his words, just as we to-day make him represent 
our own concepts—Episcopalian, Catholic, Unitarian, Dunkard, 
Quaker, and what not. That is, we idealize the historic Jesus 
into our picture of an infallible Christ. And the people who are 
the most emotionally idealistic resent anything said in deroga- 
tion of the ideal Jesus. How can they help it? 

The first three views given by Lake in the above are Jewish, 
the fourth and fifth are Gentile. But Jesus himself held only the 
first view. Now the fourth view is what holds the Catholic to 
his church, and builds up to the present an impregnable rock of 
religion and superstition. The fifth view is enthusiastically 
accepted by liberal orthodoxy—a philosophical vagary. Yet this 
philosophical vagary is the foundation stone of liberal orthodoxy 
among Congregationalists. 

“Why is Jesus not great enough to stand on his own feet 
and meet the acid criticism of modern scholarship?” asks the 
Unitarian. Can the Univeralist look both ways at once? Can 
he have an orthodoxy of Christ idealism 2s well as critical schol- 
arship? But modern scholarship is coming nearer to the historic 
Jesus, which can be received it seems only by tough-minded 
people. Is the Universalist primarily tender-minded, and the 
Unitarian tough-minded? And is it not time for the Universalist 
to go under the wings of the tender-minded liberal big sister? 
Will ye editor illuminate? 


Carlyle Summerbell. 
* * 


NOT A CHANCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


I am discovering widespread disappointment that the 
name Universalist was dropped from the Leader. I believe that I 
personally share this opinion far more than I did when the change 
was made. I almost believe it should come to a straw vote and 
the constituency be widely circularized. 

Tele ak 


Not a chance. The thing is settled. Being settled, we 
probably shall print no more letters referring to it. Some people 
think we are too sectarian. Other people write us that we are 
not sectarian enough. If we fail in loyalty to our church, chastise 
us. If we fail in loyalty to an ideal infinitely larger than sec- 
tarianism, chastise us. We probably need chastisement on both 
scores, but we know the port we are sailing for and shall sail on. 
An overwhelming number of our subscribers are with us. If they 
were not it might make a difference about our craft. It would 
make no difference about the port. 

The Editor. 


* * 


OLYMPIA BROWN WILLIS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In response to the query in regard to the ordination of Olym- 
pia Brown, I find in Mrs. J. W. Harrison’s book, ‘(Our Women 
Workers,” this record: 

She graduated from the Canton, N. Y., Theological School, 
1863. Immediately after her graduation she was ordained at 
Malone, N. Y. Dr. Fisher preached the sermon. The Rey. J.S. 
Lee and the Rev. J. T. Goodrich assisted in the ceremony. 
There are fine testimonials to her work as minister, wife and 
mother. 

I hope this will be of some help in finding what is wanted. 

Flora J. McAchran. 


Waco, Texas. 
* * 


FROM A READER IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is better and better every week, it is so straight- 
forward and unbiased. I wish it were read by every one who 
hopes to grown in spiritual understanding, in every sect. 

C.W. 
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Understanding Our World 


GENEVA AS A FORUM AND A SAFETY VALVE 


During the last fortnight most of the international news has 
been directed toward, or come from, Geneva. The brief session 
of the Preparatory Disarmament Commission last week, con- 
trary to expectations, was spectacular. The regular December 
session of the Council of the League of Nations, which opened on 
Monday of this week, promises to ke scarcely less interesting. 

The opening-session of the Preparatory Commission was 
forced into the headlines of the press throughout the world by the 
startling offer of the Soviet representative. Vice-Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs Litvinoff, though admittedly making merely 
a gesture rather than a serious proposal, none the less startled his 
colleagues by urging immediate, complete, naval and land dis- 
armament. 
must, he agreed that Russia would continue to co-operate with 
tke League’s disarmament efforts, and would also send an ob- 
server to sit with the new Security Commission. 

The one tangible achievement of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion was the appointment of the Security Commission, provided 
for by the last Assembly of the League. The United States 
representative, Mr. Hugh Wilson, then announced that our 
Government, though sympathetic to all of Europe’s efforts to 
eliminate tke darger of conflict, could not be represented even 
by an observer on this Commission. This decision, from the 
European point of view, seriously complicates the problem. 
More and more in | eague circles, it is being emphasized that the 
economic sanctiors of the Covenant are and must remain un- 
workable unless there can ke some assurance that the United 
States will rot, by insisting upon its rights, make any blockade 
of an aggressor state futile. This fear makes particularly timely 
_ the joint resolution proposed by Congressman Burton, “‘to 
prohibit the exportation of arms, munitions or implements of 
war’ to any aggressor state. 

M. Briand has been the center of all the Council’s activities. 
Like a sort of ‘‘father confessor,” he has conferred with the rep- 
resentatives of the difierent countries whose interests are con- 
flicting, and has sought to ease the friction points. It was ap- 
parently through his good offices that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and M. Litvinoff were brought together in personal conference. 
It was he who discussed with the Russians, sympathetically, their 
proposal for a series of ‘‘Locarno treaties for Eastern Europe.” 

It is Briand, too, who has taken the initiative in an attempt 
to bring the Poles and the Lithuanians together. Assisted by his 
colleagues on the Council, he is lending every efiort to end the 
dangerous ‘‘state of war’ in the Baltic.—Bulletin of the Foreign 
Policy Association. 

* * 


THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE 


Geneva, Dec. 12.— The forty-eighth session of the Council of 
the League of Natiors ended this morning after the harmonious 
settlement of several thorny, if minor problems. Never before 
has there been a more striking demonstration to show that the 
League forms a good piece of machinery for keeping the affairs 
of Europe at least in proper balance. 

The old saying that Europe needs only a spark to make a 
flame would undoubtedly have proved true had Marshal Pil- 
sudski’s earlier threats been carried out and Poland and Lithu- 
ania flown at each other’s throats. In such an event, Russia 
would have taken sides overnight, which act would undoubtedly 
have tempted Germany beyond its strength to resist, and the 
peace of all Europe might have been threatened., 

The question of where the next Council meeting in March 
will be held was not taken up at to-day’s sitting, but the talk 
among the delegates indicated a general feeling that Rome 
would be an excellent locality, in which there would be oppor- 
tunity for the Latin brethren, France and Italy, again to under- 
stand each other. 

Throughout the Council session there has been considerable 
comment on the reports now circulating widely in the European 
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press to the effect that the League Secretariat may move to 
Vienna. Although nothing official has yet developed in the way 
of an invitation to the League to change its headquarters, such 
is likely to be forthcoming before the March session. 

The opinion of members of the Secretariat is about 90 per 
cent in favor of the change, the other 10 per cent being Swiss. 
One of the largest factors in the consideration of the delegates is 
that at least $6,000,000 which will be necessary for a new build- 
ing, will be saved if Austria makes a firm offer to the League of 
the Hofburg Palace, as has been suggested. 

The Swiss Administration naturally is opposed, which is be- 
lieved to have been the cause of Austria not making an offer at 
the present session. The Austrians are timoréus about asking 
for anything as they stand. Although they are unanimous in 
their desire to have the League in their midst, on the other hend, 
the possibility of Swiss displeasure weighs heavily in their minds. 

If the offer is to come, it must take form before the March 
meeting, otherwise the Council will proceed on the plans for the 
new building here.—The New York Times. 


* * 


RUSSIA: DISQUIETING PEACEMAKER 


“France has found a grave threat to European stability in 
the entrance of Russia on the scene of international affairs in the 
role of peacemaker and disarmament advocate.” This para- 
graph from a special dispatch by Leland Stowe, Nov. 27, from 
Paris to the New York Herald Tribune reads at first glance like 
Alice in Wonderland. It none the less illuminates an underlying 
factor in all the alarms of the last fortnight from the Baltic. 
Soviet Russia, on its tenth anniversary, is emerging as an inter- 
national power which can not be ignored. 

The Polish-Lithuanian impasse is peculiarly difficult. Neither 
country has a clear title to Vilna on ethnographical, historical, or 
Both the Poles and the Lithuanians are 
minorities in the disputed region. The Lithuanian’s historical 
claim can be ofiset by a similar Polish contention. When the 
Council of Ambassadors, under the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, finally drew the Polish frontier, in 1923, Vilna was awarded 
to Poland, but this was more than two years after the irregular 
Polish General, Zeligowski, on the eve of a decision by the League 
against Poland’s claim, seized and held the city. The Lithuanians 
therefore insist that the League’s decision was nothing but the 
legalization of violence, while their possession of Vilna was recog- 
nized by the Soviet Government by treaty with them in 1920. 

Lithuania’s appeal to the Council of the League of Nations, 
which meets for its regular session, Dec. 5, though perhaps limited 
technically to the school controversy between the two countries, 
will in substance charge the Polish government with the sub- 
ornation of revolutionary movements against the Kovno Govern- 
men. Warsaw categorically denies that it harbors any ulterior 
purposes against its neighbor, and reiterates its desire that the 
latter should permit the resumption of normal relations between 
the two countries. Kovno retorts that not until justice is done 
in reference to Vilna will it cease to contend that ‘“‘a state of war” 
exists. The Council’s task is not made easier by the fact that 
the present Lithuanian Government is a virtual dictatorship. 

Russia’s formal note of Nov. 24 to Poland was in the best 
traditions of old diplomacy. It solemnly warned Warsaw of 
“the immense danger presented by an attack on the part of any 
country against the independence of Lithuania in any form what- 
soever.” Officially interpreted in Paris as a bluff, this note may 
just as reasonably be considered an ultimatum. The presence of 
Litvinoff, Assistant Commissar of Foreign Affairs, at Geneva, 
for the meeting of the Preparatory Commission on Disarmament, 
and the likelihood that he will join there with Stresemann in 
urging far-reaching reductions of land forces, has occasioned 
grave fear that Russia and Germany would also act together 
against Poland. But this Berlin categorically denies, insisting 
that Germany will remain neutral.—Bulletin of Foreign Policy 
Association. 
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Peter, Prince of Apostles 
By F. J. Foakes-Jackson, D. D. (Doran. 
$2.50.) 

In a day when “the gates of hell” are 
striving mightily to prevail against any 
and every form of organized reliigon, it is 
both pleasant and reassuring to take up 
such a book as “Peter, Prince of Apostles.” 
Scholars and laymen alike have been wait- 
ing for this book. In fact it is the first 
work on the character of Peter which may 
justly lay claim to scholarly distinction. 
Sifting through a mass of scriptural, 
traditional and archeological material, the 
author gives Peter his rightful place in the 
life of the church. 

The object of the book is two-fold: “To 
give the ordinary reader an interest in the 
first days of Christianity’ through the 
character of Peter, and “to serve as an 
appeal to scholars to study the problem it 
suggests, namely, how far tradition is to 
be respected where direct historical ma- 
terial is scanty.” : 

St. Peter presents a difficult problem. 
The greatress of his character has increzsed 
with the years. Meanwhile the actual 
facts akout him are few in number and 
extremely indefinite. Perhaps no other 
character in the history of Christianity de- 
pends so much upon tradition as does 
Peter. But that mass of tradition has 
proved to ke so rich in essential truth 
that the Apostle stands forth in bold re- 
lief—the chief representative of authority, 
it is true, but nevertheless a character to 
be loved and honored by all men, surpass- 
ing even the heroic figure of St. Paul. 
After we have weighed all the evidence 
and made all our denial, we must admit 
that ‘“‘Feter has filled a unique place in 
the piety of the Christian world.” And, 
in an age of growing cynicism, we can make 
no mistake in clinging to a worth-while 
tradition, 

We might expect that Foakes-Jackson’s 
treatment of this much-discussed character 
would be scholarly. It is all of that and 
more. Neither prejudice nor bias disturts 
the reader. The book is bound to stimu- 
late thought and study. Not only does it 
work toward an understanding of Peter 
but also toward an understanding of many 
problems in church history. The book 
may be read with equal grace by Catholic 
or Protestant, Jew or Gentile. 

Tiers 
* * 
The Making of Luke-Acts 
By Henry J. Cadbury. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Whatever Professor Cadbury writes is 
sure to be of real importance to students 
of the New Testament, and the field 
covered by this kook he has made peculiar- 
ly his own. Nothing published in years 
has really thrown more light on the writer 
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of the Third Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles than Cadbury’s “Style and 
Literary Method of Luke” (1919-20), sup- 
plemented by certain articles in the Exposi- 
tor and elsewhere, notably in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature for 1926. Of similar 
scope and value is the present closely- 
printed work of some 370 pages. Laying 
aside for the time the more familiar ‘‘high- 
er-critical”’ problems of this double work 
of early Christian genius, Cadbury sets 
himself to the more fundamental, perhaps 
more prosaic, but surely more necessary 
task of tracing the actual process by which 
this literary product came to he. It is 
very largely work in untrodden fields; 
these paths of exploration have doubtless 
appeared too humble for most scholars. 
But beginning at the very bottom, trac- 
ing the foundations stone by store, omit- 
ting no least detail of investigation, we 
witness the entire structure rising again 
before our eyes. There is prodigious 
learning here, there is prodigious patience, 
there is amazing insight and skill. We are 
given first the materials in a scattered and 
inchoate state, in the tradition of primi- 
tive Christianity. We are shown, against 
the background of contemporary literary 
activity, these materials transmitted, gath- 
ered, used, shaped, related. We are shown 
sources and how sources are drawn upon, 
not mechanically, tut by anacutemind and 
a living interest. We see how “Cospel” 
and “‘Acts’”’ reveal themselves as familiar 
types ennobled by new use, how the 
author’s background reveals itself, but 
how most of all his foreground, his social 
and religious attitudes, in a word, his 
Christianity, is the shaping force in his 
two volume work on the keginnings of his 
religion. In the end we are not told his 
name, his place of residence, or the year 
in which he wrote. Of these matters, 
Professor Cadbury knows no more than 
you or I—probably not so much, unless 
we are scholars like himself. But we have 
lived and worked with the author; we 
know him better than any one has helped 
us to know him before, and we have the 
consciousness of having, ourselves, some- 
how shared in the making of Luke-Acts. 

This is one of the most learned, valuable, 
and interesting works American Biblical 
scholarship has ever produced. 

C. R.B. 
* * 
Secrets of Effective Living 
By .James Gordon Gilkey. (Macmillan. 
$1.75.) 

There are thirty-two pieces of poetry 
quoted in the eight addresses which make 
up Dr. Gilkey’s latest volume. Most of 
these lines are culled from the writings 
of the new school of contemporary singers. 
It is Louise Driscoll, Martha B. Clark, 
Virginia Tunstall, Eunice Tietjens, Cale 
Young Rice and other of the modern choir 
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who are made, perhaps in some instances 
for the first time, to do service in feather- 
ing the arrow of a spiritual message. But 
Dr. Gilkey quotes with taste. The bells 
that tinkle on the edge of his priestly robe 
are sweet-toned bells. 

The book is a treatise on how to use 
modern religion in the task of building a 
successful life. The power of the spirit 
is not merely to be intoned by a mellow 
vested choir; it is to be invoked when you 
havea headache. The enemies of effective 
living which the author aims to interpret 
and combat with his Christian philosophy 
are worry, inner tension of soul, lack of 
self-control, the inevitable limitations of 
life, the omnipresent petty annoyances. 
of your experience and mine. With clarity 
and shrewd psychological analysis he 
points out how a person can rise superior 
to all these ineffectualities. 

In the course of his discussion he tells 
many a good story about such familiar 
personages as Eli Whitney, F. B. Morse, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Wilfred Grenfell. 
The reviewer wondered as he enjoyed the 
ever-recurring concreteness of this preacher 
whether the sermors of the great Horace 
Bushnell would command much of an 
audience in the United States to-day. At 
any rate Bushnell would probably not have 
had as many invitations to talk to college 
students as the jacket of the book informs. 
us that Mr. Gilkey has had. 

Hi Agd: 
* * 
Dr. Poling’s Radio Talks 
By Dr. Daniel A. Poling. (Doran. $2.00.) 

To be the editor in chief of the Christian 
Herald and the co-minister of the Marble 
Collegiate Church in New York would 
seem to be a good deal of responsibility 
for one man; but Dr. Poling is also the 
president of the Greater New York Federa- 
tion of Churches and president also of the 
International Society of Christian En- 
deavor. Besides the speaking involved in 
fulfilling the duties of these positions he is. 
doing a work of vast importance in his 
addresses, primarily intended for young 
people, given by radio. In this last way 
he reaches a great number of people, but 
also meets personal problems in his radio 
answers to questions sent in. It isa happy 
circumstance that so many young people 
are under the spiritual guidance of so dili- 
gent a man and so wise a leader. 

The talks printed in this volume cover a 
wide range of subjects and are vital and 
timely. Some give fresh interpretations of 
Bible scenes; and some deal with men and 
events of our own times. They combine 
to an amazing degree the insight of a 
prophet, the knowledge of a scholar and 
the popular gift of a great preacher. The 
questions and answers show that the author 
can enter into sympathetic relationships. 

(Continued on page 1661) 
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Forty members and guests of the Bos- 

ton Universalist Club met at Hotel 
Bellevue on Dec. 12 to hear an address on 
“The Lausanne Conference” by Rev. 
F. A. Wilmot, religious editor of the 
| Providence Journal and Evening Bulletin 
and pastor of the Universalist church at 
| East Providence, R. I. 
Following dinner the business meeting 
| was held. Mr. Victor A. Friend of Mel- 
| rose was elected vice-president in place of 
Rev. H. G. D. Scott, resigned. One new 
member, Mr. John H. Latham of North 
Weymouth, was welcomed. Resolutions 
| were passed on the death of Rev. Henry 
Irving Cushman, D. D., an honorary mem- 
ber of the club. 

A musical program of solos by Dr. 
Arthur R. Gould of Quincy and Christmas 
earols by the club with Mr. Wm. V. 
Pett at the piano was greatly enjoyed. 

In speaking of “The World Conference 
on Faith and Order” held at Lausanne last 
summer, Mr. Wilmot told many of the 
significant experiences and contacts he 
had in connection with that trip. His ad- 
dress was very interesting and informing. 
He said in part: “Keeping in mind the 
things the conference set out to do, it 
proved to be one of the greatest meetings 
in Christian history. It was an attempt to 
find out where Christians stand in 1927— 
their points of agreement and their points 
of difierence. ‘Lausanne gave us blue- 
prints of Christian unity and disunity.’ 
It was not an attempt at organic union of 
all Christians, but attached the deep 
fundamental problems of faith and order 
from the standpoint of equality, without 
regard to size or constituency of the body 
holding difiering views. 

“T would make a prophecy,” said Mr. 
Wilmot, “that Christianity would pass off 
the map as a world force unless Christen- 
dom, in some way, can be united. The 
spirit of Lausanne was that of unity of 
spirit and heart which can not be expressed 
in formula or doctrines. It was as if 
long lost brothers, though conscious of 
‘differing conceptions and practises, were 
reunited after centuries of separation. 
It was the beginning of unity.” 

Speaking of the contribution of various 
groups in the Conference, Mr. Wilmot 
said that the group of 150 Americans con- 
tributed dynamic leadership and em- 
phasized the urgency of the task as well 
as the necessity of finding some way of 
applying the power of Christianity to the 
pressing problems of the day, such as 
world peace and the relations of capital 
and labor. The missionary group brought 
the greatest gift in their insistence on the 
necessity of unity as it grew out of their 
experiences in dealing with Christianity 
not as a theory but a fact, not as an or- 
ganization but as a force on the frontiers of 
Christian civilization. 


“All through the Conference the spirit’ 


Boston Universalist Club 


of brotherly good-will prevailed. Differ- 
ences were stated frankly and clearly, but 
the greatest respect prevailed. On such 
questions as the nature of the church and 
the ministry, the sacraments and par- 
ticularly the communion, there were wide 
divergences of opinion, so much so that 
the 425 delegates from forty countries and 
seventy diflerent Christian bodies could 
not gather around a common communion 
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table. For the first time in Christian 
history representatives of these varying 
points of view could gather to study them 
with only the kindliest, brotherly feeling.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Wilmot urged the 
duty of all to study why there is this dis- 
unity and why the gap has not been 
bridged, remembering that differences of 
many centuries can not be healed in one 
brief conference. 

After passing a rising vote of thanks to 
the speaker the meeting adjourned. 


The W.N.M. A. . 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC MEETING AT FITCHBURG 


In the early morning of Dec. 8 it looked 
as though we were in for a terrific storm, 
and when the president of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts started out from her home in a 
down-pour of rain and high wind blow- 
ing, to travel by foot, by trolley, by 
train, by taxi and again by train to reach 
Fitchburg, where a public meeting for 
the Mission Circles of the Twelfth Dis- 
trict especially was scheduled to take 
place, she decided that if there were 
twenty-five present it would ke a good 
showing. The twenty-five were there 
and perhaps a few more. The speakers 
were there and gave of their best to the 
eager, interested group, so that I feel sure 
there is not one of the twenty-five who 
will not agree with me that the day was 
well spent. 

Rey. Isabella S. Macduff led the de- 
votional service, and also gave a very clear 
statement of tke work the state organiza- 
tion is attemptirg to do, and how it de- 
pends upon each local Circle faithfully do- 
ing its part for the fulfillment of its plans. 

Mrs. W. E. Cooke, chairman of the 
Mission Study Department, outlired plans 
of her department for the study of the 
book, “The Straight Way toward To- 
morrow,” and urged each Circle to plan 
for this study eitler by themselves or with 
other denominational groups in their com- 
munity, as is keing very successfully done 
in some places. 

Mrs. Harold W. Haynes of Southbridge 
gave an entertaining and thought provok- 
ing talk on “The New Woman and the 
New Church.” She told us of the origin 
of ‘bean suppers,” and said that the 
churches had depended on them for 
financial support too long. She con- 
trasted the woman of to-day with her 
grandmother in matters of dress and in 
methods of doing the work of the home, but 
said that when it came to her church work 
too often she said that what was good 
enough for her grandmother is good enough 
for her. 

Miss Isakel F. Knight (Ta-De-Win) of 
the Roxbury Universalist Church, ap- 
peared before us in beautiful Indian attire 
and told of “The Poetry and Mysticism 


” 


of the Indian Religion,” illustrating with 
Indian songs and dances which the In- 
dians whom she knows and loves so well 
have taught her. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers, mem- 
ber of the Commission on Foreign Rela- 
tions and World Peace of the Universalist 
General Convention, gave an interesting 
talk on “‘Creating a Friendly World.” 

Following this a group of young people 
from the Fitchburg church, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. James McGee, Jr., gave 
the demonstration “World Friends in 
America,”’ in which the thought that the 
spirit of race prejudice is the great stum- 
bling block to world friendship in America 
is very effectively brought out. The 
demonstration ended in an impressive 
manner as the Spirit of American Missions 
lighted her large torch and passed it on 
to the other characters, who in turn lighted 
their torches from it, and then all passed 
out the center aisle singing ‘‘Follow,the 
Gleam.’’ : 

Two solos by Mrs. Edith Congram Dole, 
accompanied by Miss Jessie F. Coggswell, 
enriched the program. 

Lottie F. Sampson. 


* * 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Sunday, Nov. 13, was Young People’s 
Day at Outlaw’s Bridge. Among the ad- 
dresses were: ‘Young People’s Need of 
the Church,” by B.. F. Outlaw; ‘The 
Church’s Need of Young People,” by 8. D. 
Bundy. About seventy-five persons as- 
sembled at this old church to give thanks 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

At Pink Hill the pastor is preaching a 
series of sermors on “I Believe.” 

A visitor from Seven Springs heard 
Dr. F. B. Bishop at Rocky Mount on 
Sunday, Dec. 12. The report is: “An 
excellent sermon to a large congregation.” 

Rey. George Wood is again using the 
Rose pictures at Kinston. They are 
furnished by Dr. Henry R. Rose, Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Wood has found them very 
helpful, and not costly. 

* * 

Miss Powell sends me just this sentence 
on a post card received to-day: ““We hope 
all subscriptions to our library will be 
renewed.” 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Dec. 25-31. Headquarters; Gardner, 
Mass. 


Miss Slaughter: 
Dec. 25-81. Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Dec. 25-31. Newtonville, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 
* * 


THE STEREOPTICON TALKS 


Supposing a school has used all the 
stereopticon talks that the General Asso- 
ciation has announced—what’s to he 
done? 

1. Watch for the new talks. There will 
be several in the new future, two of them 
being already available. Dr. Milburn has 
prepared a delightful service on “The 
Good Shepherd,”’ presenting some of the 
most beautiful and artistic slides to be 
obtained. Many of them are from the old 
masters. And Dr. Huntley has written a 
little lecture called ‘“‘Ten Minutes in the 
Holy City,’ the illustrations being made 
from pictures taken by Rev. Theodore A. 
Fischer, D. D., Mrs. William H. McGlauf- 
lin and the author himself. 

2. Use the old talk a second time. 
Many schools are doing so and they re- 
port that the repetition seems very de- 
sirable. To new pupils the pictures and 
stories are fresh and to old ones they are 


equally welcome. 
* * 


A SAMPLE OF A GOOD BULLETIN 


Miss Andrews has begun the publication 
of a bulletin at Congress Square, Portland, 
and we reproduce the first number, just 
to show how such a work can be done. 
A mimeograph is used. At the upper left- 
hand corner of each sheet, a little picture 
is outlined by an adult and colored by a 
junior pupil. 

Notice that the pastor co-operates by 
furnishing a special paragraph for each is- 
sue of the bulletin. Thus he impresses the 
children with the fact that he is a minister 
to them as much as to their parents. 


Congress Square Church School News 
Bulletin 


This is the first edition of the Bulletin 
which, with your help, we hope to publish 
every month. Jt can be just as big and 
just as interesting as you’ll make it. 

Our Thanksgiving Pageant—This will not 
be complete unless every church school 
member, big and little, is present. It will 
be held Sunday afternoon, November 20, 
at 4.30, in the church. Each one is asked 
to bring in the morning, a gift of fruit or 
vegetables to be carried to the platform 
during the afternoon service. Afterwards 
these will be taken to boys and girls who 
won’t have much of.a Thanksgiving dinner 
unless we help to give them one. Ask your 
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SING THIS ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


Japanese Christians are exceedingly 
fond of our familiar hymn, “Joy to the 
World.” The following lines will show 
exactly how the words of their transla- 
tion are pronounced. It will be a gracious 
act for Americans to sing this in their 
homes or in their church schools, and it 
may lead to a warmer Christian fellowship 
on Christmas Day. 

I 
Mo-ro-bi-to ko-zo-ri-te, Mu-ka-e ma-tsu-re, 
Hi-sa-shi-ku ma-chi-ni-shi, Shu wa Ki- 
ma-se-ri, 
Shu wa ki-ma-se-ri, Shu wa, Shu wa ki-ma- 
se-ri. 
II 
Ku-ro-ga-ne no to-bi-ra, U-chi ku-da-ri-te, 
To-ri-ko wo ha-na-te-ru, Shu wa ki-ma-se- 
ri, 
Shu wa ki-ma-se-ri, Shu wa, Shu wa ki-ma- 
se-ri. 
III 
To-ko-ya-mi no yo wo shi, Te-ra-shi ta- 
mo-o, 
A-ma-tsu-mi hi-ka-ri no, Shu wa ki-ma- 
se-ri, 
Shu wa ki-ma-se-ri, Shu wa, Shu wa ki- 
ma-se-ri. 
IV 
Shi-bo-me-ru ko-ko-ro no, Ha-na wo so- 
ka-se, 
Me-gu-mi no tsu-yu o-ku, Shu wa ki-ma- 
se-ri, 
Shu wa ki-ma-se-ri, Shu wa, Shua wa ki- 
ma-se-ri. 
V 
A-ma-tsu Ka-mi no Ko to, I-tsu-ki mu-ka-e 
Su-ku-i no nu-shi to Zo, Ho-me ta-ta-e yo, 
Ho-me ta-ta-e yo, Ho-me, Ho-me ta-ta-e 
yo. 
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mothers and fathers to come to the pageant 
too; they will enjoy it. 

Stunt Night—and that means every- 
body out for a rollicking good time. 
Monday, November 21, is the date. Bring 
your box lunch and we'll have a picnic 
supper at 6.30. Then each class will have 
a turn at making the audience hold its sides. 
Let’s see who’ll have the funniest one! Will 
each class please appoint two members to 
have charge of the stunt, and will these two 
please meet with Miss Andrews at once to 
arrange for it? 

A new church school choir will be started 
this week with two rehearsals, Wednesday 
and Friday afternoons at 4.30. (Only one 
a week after this.) Miss Emily. E. Chase 
is to be the director and Mrs. Philip Nel- 
son the accompanist. They hope soon to 
have a splendid young people’s choir made 
up of senior high school boys. as well as 
girls. Here’s a real opportunity for you 


folks who like to sing. If you wish to 
join, give your name to Miss Andrews. 
Then come down Wednesday afternoon. 
Rehearsal will begin on the dot. 

From our Pastor—The only help one 
person can give another is help that makes 
life richer. Education does that better 
than any other contribution. By educa- 
tion I mean an understanding of what is 
accurate, true, and right. Nothing that 
is wrong can ever succeed. Religion means 
relating my life to the Infinite Life. In- 
telligent religion then is the biggest and 
best equipment any one can have. Our 
church has one single purpose and that 
is to develop intelligent religion. 

Senior High School Folks who don’t drep 
in to Y. P. C. U. meetings Sunday eve- 
nings are missing something. Come a 
few times, get the habit, and you’ll won- 
der why you didn’t begin before. Twilight 
tea at 6; the meeting at 6.30. 

Those Questions—Y ou can help us a great. 
deal by filling yours out and handing it in 
next Sunday. 

* * 


TWO SCHOOLS THATSEE AND DO 


Here’s a letter from an old school: 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Enclosed please find draft for sixty-one 
dollars for the Leonard Memorial. We 
hope that we are one of the first 100 per 
cent schools. We are small in numbers. 
but we try to do our share. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Chapman, Treasurer. 


And here’s a letter from a new school: 
Bradford, Penn. 

I hope the Bradford Universalist Sun- 
day school is not too late to make its 
contribution to the Leonard Memorial. 
Miss Ellis organized our school last No- 
vember. It closed in January, but, after 
five months, began again. I send twenty-- 
three dollars, one dollar for each of our 
twenty-three members. 

Yours sincerely, 
Zillah Haffey. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


A mothers’ consultation class, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Joseph Wheeler, a 
woman of rare power, was held last year in 
connection with the church school at. 
Reading, Penn. Now the work will be: 
enlarged and a fathers’ and mothers’ round 
table will be held, with four leaders be- 
sides the presiding officer. There will be 
an exhibit of books for parents and chil- 
dren and another of constructive toys and 
children’s handwork created with them. 


There will be one day a week, free to the | 


public, parents’ consultation service. 
* * 


Are you watching for the Standards. 
pamphlet? It will come in January. 
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PERSONALS 
John Van Bremer Bishop, son of Dr. 
Francis B. Bishop and Mrs. Bishop, at the 
age of two weeks made the trip by auto- 
mobile from Buffalo, N. Y., to 304 Raleigh 
/St., Rocky Mount, N. C., the new home of 
his parents. 


| Rey. J. H. Crooker, D. D., is now living 
at the Woodlea, 3552 Broadway, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


| Rey. Bernard C. Ruggles has removed to 

6144 Wood Drive, Montclair Acres, Oak- 
land, Calif., from his former home at 
4336 Park Blvd., and all communications 
should be addressed to him at the new 
number. 


Mr. Edwin R. Sampson of North Wey- 
mouth has succeeded Mr. Cornelius Parker 
as the representative of Universalist lay- 
men on the Executive Board of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches. 


Rey. Charles Francis Potter, pastor of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, will be installed January 15. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick will give the 
charge to the people. 


Rey. Stanley Manning, Rev. C. Guy 
Robbins, D. D., Miss Mary Slaughter, 
Mr. Harold W. Bibber, Mr. Henry A. 
Morris and Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
met at 174 Newbury St., Boston (the Mur- 
ray Trust Building), all day Dec. 19 on 
business of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Rev. Fred C. Leining was pre- 
vented from attending by illness. 


Rey. Harold Marshall, D. D., was in 
Dexter, Me., Dec. 14, Augusta and Oak- 
land Dec. 15, Brunswick and Bath Dec. 
16, Westbrook Dec. 17, and Gardner and 
Pittzfield Dec. 18, preaching, speaking 
and attending a trustee meeting at West- 
brook Seminary. 


California 

Los Angeles—Rev. C. Ellwood Nash, 
D. D., pastor. The church recently con- 
cluded a three weeks’ series of meetings 
conducted by Dr. Sheldon Shepard, as- 
sociate pastor. The average attendance 
at the meetings was 1380, and great in- 
terest in the church and in Universalism 
was developed in the minds of new friends. 
Several applications for membership have 
resulted. One definite result for which 
the meetings were held was the estab- 
lishment of a Sunday evening service 
to be conducted by Dr. Shepard. At- 
tendance at the two Sunday evening 
services since the close of the meetings 
has been more than a hundred each, and 
prospects are good for a new vital service. 


Georgia 
Atlanta.—Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, 
pastor.. The Young People’s Christian 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News 


and Interests 


Union has announced a course of lectures 
on World Religions, to be held Sunday 
evenings at 7.30 in the United Liberal 
Church. Dr. Robert F. Wheeler opened 
the series Dec. 4 with “The Study of 
World Religions,’ and Dr. D. Witherspoon 
Dodge, pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, spoke Dec. 11 on ‘‘The Be- 
ginnings of Religion.” 


Illinois 


Galesburg—Rey. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. The church council met for its 
last meeting of the year Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 11, and decided that the various or- 
ganizations had all progressed. The 
Clara Barton Guild, although organized 
only recently, has held two interesting 
meetings and is growing in numbers. The 
Men’s Club, organized about the same 
time, has been equally successful. The 
Y.P.C. U., although small in membership 
has been having splendid meetings. The 
church school is growing in numbers and 
achievements. The Christmas pageant 
is sponsored by the church school and the 
Y. P. C. U. The Women’s Missionary 
Association had 2 meeting with the Clara 
Barton Guild members as special guests. 
The annual bazaar was considered quite a 
success by the Woman’s League, and their 
meetings have been very enjoyable. The 
Scouts, the three Camp-fire groups, the 
Bluebirds, and the Rangers are all flourish- 
ing organizations and keep their leaders 
busy. Attendance at the mornirg services 
has been gradually increasing and large 
crowds have been present at the evening 
illustrated drama reviews. The December 
Church Recreation Night was in charge of 
the Women’s Missionary Association, and 
an entertaining program was presented. 

Elgin.—Dr. Wm. Rainey Bennett, pas- 
tor. Dr. Bennett has recently organized 
a men’s club with a membership of a 
about thirty-five, who are putting on the 
budget drive. Their next activity will 
be a minstrel show. A committee from 
the Ladies’ Society meets every week to 
prepare salted peanuts. Each week the 
demand is greater than the supply. One 
week they salted over 130 pounds. A 
few weeks ago the Y. P. C. U. enter- 
tained friends from the Chicago organiza- 
tions. After the supper Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. DeWitt gave short talks, followed by 
a brief business meeting. The Y. P. C. U. 
put on the play ‘Eyes of Love,” Dec. 15 
and 16 at Unity Hall. The Sunday school 
is putting on a Christmas play, ‘““The Toy 
Shop,” and is sending personal gifts to 
eighty-five children at Friendly House in 
Sunburst, N. C.- The choir will give the 
annual Christmas cantata under the 
direction of Mrs. Lowrie. The King’s 
Daughters and Unity Cinema Club have 
each furnished a room at the Y. W. C. A: 


dormitory this month. The Unity Social 
Club has put on two very unique parties 
this fall: a district school, and a get-to- 
gether of gypsies and hoboes. Dr. Ben- 
nett is giving a series of sermons this 
month on “Will Business and Religion 
Mix?” 
Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. R. S. Kellerman, 
pastor. The evening service on Christmas 
Day will be in charge of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, who will hold a candle- 
light service at 7.30. Sunday, Dec. 18, 
Christmas music was rendered by a large 
choir and Mr. Kellerman preached a 
Christmas sermon. The Sunday school 
has adopted a ‘family’? and plan to see 
that all members of the family are re- 
membered at Christmas. There will be 
no meeting of the Ladies’ Social Circle 
until the first Friday of January. On that 
day there will be an all day session with a 
covered dish luncheon at noon. After 
fifteen years as active head of the Uni- 
versalist Sunday school, Mr. C. H. Man- 
ley, Jr., has resigned. Mr. A. B. Pierce was 
elected superintendent for the coming 
year. 

Hutchinson.—Rey. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. The annual parish meeting was held 
Dec. 5. The Ladies’ Aid and Unity Club 
united and served a chicken-pie parish 
supper. The meeting was well attended 
and a splendid spirit manifested. Reports 
from the departments were encouraging. 
While there was a loss revealed in the 
Sunday school, it was due to removals, 
and there was a determination evident to 
make good the loss. The Ladies’ Aid has 
been a marvel of support to the church 
the past year. Much credit is due Mrs. 
Amelia Routledge, the president, for her 
wise leadership. The Unity Club has been 
equally loyal and helpful and Mrs. Rose 
Shirk is to be congratulated upon her 
efficient leadership. Owing to the fact 
that the church a year ago faced past 
debts to the amount of several hundred 
dollars, which were paid during the year, 
it at this time faced a deficit of $250. 
This debt was raised in fifteen minutes, 
and the church will enter the new year 
witha clean slate. H.A. Graber, chairman 
of the board, has proved a resourceful 
executive. The following trustees were 
elected: H. A. Graber, Amelia Routledge, 
Jerome Jones, James C. Mustain, Ella 
Benscheidt, Frank Myers, and Anna 
Sponsler. 


Maine 

Brunswick.—Rey. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. The Sunday morning congrega- 
tions are steadily increasing and an in- 
crease in interest is evident in all depart- 
ments. The church school under Mr. : 
Comee is well organized with classes for 
all ages. A Teacher Training Course ° 
will be held covering a period of' ten weeks 
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with Mr. and Mrs. Merrill as instructors. 
On Nov. 8 twenty-five of our young people 
met with Mr. and Mrs. Merrill and or- 
ganized a Y.P.C.U. The first devotional 
meeting was held the following Sunday 
with twenty-seven present. The Murray 
Alliance has been busy and has purchased 
a new rug for the social room. The 
Macrinas have also been active and are 
meeting weekly with unusually large at- 
tendance. The Associates (men’s club), 
numkering over fifty, have held two meet- 
ings recently. A bowling league within 
this organization has been formed with 
four teams of five men each. From this 
league a team will be picked to compete in 
the Inter-Church League. In November 
the Macrinas and the Associates joined 
in the production of the play ‘“To the 
Ladies’ which netted over $100. On 
Dec. 6 the Alliance and the Macrinas 
joined in a Christmas sale and supper 
which will net over $150. On Nov. 21, the 
church gave an informal reception to Mr. 
and Mrs. Merrill, which proved to be a 
delightful occasion. Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning was present with a welcome from the 
Maine churches. Mr. Merrill delivered 
the Thanksgiving sermon at the union 
services of the Protestant churches on 
Thanksgivirg eve. On the 15th he spoke 
at the meetirg of the Cumberland Asso- 
ciation in All Souls Church in Portland. 


Rockland.—Rev. C. A. Knickerbocker, 
pastor. Mrs. Knickerbocker, our pastor’s 
wife, has keen made pastor’s assistant in 
place of Mrs. C. L. Sonee, who was obliged 
to resign. The Sunday school is in a pros- 
perous condition with one of our young 
men as superintendent and with a full 
corps of wide-awake teachers and officers 
in charge. The Knickerbocker Forum, 
which is the men’s class, has for its presi- 
dent C. L. Soree, the superintendent of 
schools, and meets in the church auditori- 
um at the Sunday school hour. ‘This 
class holds a ladies’ night once a month 
with supper and a social hour following. 
The Y. P. C. U., composed wholly of 
young people and largely of young men, 
holds helpful meetings. On Young Feople’s 
Day, tke service was entirely in the hands 
of the yourg people and was of an especial- 
ly high order. The addresses were both 
inspiring ard interesting and the congrega- 
tion skowed its enthusiasm by the large 
ofiering devoted to the young people’s work. 
The Junior Union and the Clara Barton 
Guild are thriving and the members of 
the Guild are dressing dolls to ke sent to 
the South. The Roy and Girl Scouts are 
holding lively meetings, the former under 
the leadership of a young doctor who has 
recently come to us, and the latter keing 
directed by a young high school teacher. 
The Mission Circle holds all-day meet- 
ings with luncheon at noon followed by 
sewing until 3 o’clock, when the program of 
the day is given. A series of vesper services 
is being given for the benefit of the new 
organ fund, the music being furnished by 


a double quartet of our church singers, 
assisted by a volunteer chorus under 
the leadership of our Sunday school musi- 
cal director. Our annual fair, held last 
month, netted more than $1,600, and the 
returns are still incomplete. Four of 
our church members attended the Hart- 
ford Convention. Our own Mr. Emmons 
addressed us recently on the Near East 
and the response to his message was grati- 
fying. 
Massachusetts 


Somerville.—Rey. George E. Leighton, 
D.D., pastor. The Rainbow Bazaar, Nov. 
29 and 30, was a social and financial 
success. The net sum will exceed $1,000. 

Southbridge.—Rev. H. W. Haynes, pas- 
tor. Young People’s Sunday, when the 
members of the Y. P. C. U. took entire 
charge of the service, proved a great suc- 
cess. Considering that there has keen no 
Y. P. C. U. in this church for many years, 
and thus the young folk have had no back- 
ground for this sort of thing, it was a more 
than creditable performance. 

Attlekoro.—Rev. Isaae V. Lobdell, pas- 
tor. Over 200 sat down to the annual roll 
call supper Nov. 19. Then came the an- 
nual meeting. The treasurer reported all 
bills paid and a balance on hand. A 
budget amounting to $15,310, including an 
item of $2,500 for redecoration of the 
church, was presented and voted. The 
co-operation of all made our every mem- 
ber canvass a splerdid success; the goal, 
a budget of over $15,000, was attained. 


New York 


Divine Paternity House.—The fourth 
season at Prescott Cottage in Butler was 
as memorable and as healthful for the 
children as ever. Fifty children were as- 
sisted by the Fresh Air Fund to summer 
vacations at Butler and Tenafly, N. J., 
and at Milford, Conn. Nineteen Boy 
Scouts of Troop 408 paid their entire ex- 
penses at Camp Manitou, Butler, for 
periods of from two to seven weeks. Five 
children were taken by other camps. 
Through the help of the society the Play 
School was continued on the roof of the 
settlement through the summer with a 
daily attendance of twenty-five. There 
were picnics and the daily sale of milk at a 
cent a drink. With October the fall 
schedule began. Rally Day in the Sunday 
school on the 2d was marked by the pres- 
ence of Rev. Charles Francis Potter. 
Mr. MacLean Gilmour, after an interest- 
ing summer in a lumber colony of Northern 
Idaho, returned to be superintendent here 
for the third year. Miss Anne Gunther, 
who is studying at Columbia University, 
and Miss Matilda Garker, who is studying 
at Pratt Institute, are residents at the 
settlement with Miss Taylor. We need a 
dumbwaiter between kitchen.and lunch 
room ($66 has been raised to install it, 
$90 more is needed); twenty-five kinder- 
garten chairs, at $1.55 each; linoleums for 
newly painted office and library; vacuum 


cleaner. Visitors to the settlement this 


fall have commented on the bright and © 


cheerful office. We have a neighbor who 
will not let us tell his name to thank for it. 
The suggestion came from him. The 
money that paid for it was the sum he had 
saved for his vacation. Because of death 
in his family he was unable to use it for 
that purpose. His generous spirit is a 
part of our surroundings. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First Church.—Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden, pastor. The church school 


under the superintendency of Mr. E. S. . 


Burlingham is growing. A promising class 
for men has been organized and a Home 
Department established. The King’s 
Daughters have held a successful bazaar. 
Young Feople’s Sunday was duly observed, 
the pastor being assisted at the morning 
service by two young men, and in the 
evening a very fine service being conducted 
by the Y. P. C. U., after which refresh- 
ments were served. This organization re- 
cently served a delicious supper from 
which a goodly sum was realized. Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 11, they met at the pastor’s 
home for their meeting and a jolly time. 
An every-member financial canvass was 
conducted in December, organized by a 
committee of the trustees, and the results 
were most gratifying. The pastor was the 
preacher at the two Thanksgiving services 
in which First Church took part, one of 
the liberal churches in the city at the First 
Unitarian Church and the other of the 
down-town churches at the Beneficent 
Congregational Church. He has also 
spoken before the Elks Lodge on the oc- 
casion of their memorial service, given an 
address at the Y. M. C. A., helped to dedi- 
cate a military memorial tablet on Armis- 
tice Day, conducted chapel services at 
Brown University, and was one of the 
judges at the Brown-Harvard debate. 
The morning congregations are keeping 
up well in spite of inclement weather, and 
there seems to be a steady increase in the 
parish constituency. Plans for Christmas 
iuclude a party on Dec. 23 and special 
services Christmas morning and at vespers. 
At the morning service will be christening 
and also altar communion, and in the 
evening the choir, under the direction of 
Prof. Myron C. Ballou, A. A. G. O., who 
has been with us thirty-one years, will 
render John Hyatt Brewer’s “The Holy 
Night.” which will be its first presentation 
in this city. Our most recent develop- 
ment is the organization of a branch of 
the Junior Achievement League under the 
guidance of a trained instructor for boys 
in manual training. This is due largely to 
the zeal of Mrs. A. J. Niekels, a teacher in 
the church school. On Japan Sunday we 
were honored by having Miss M. Agnes 
Hathaway as our morning preacher. We 
have been saddened by the death of three 
memters of our church. Mrs. Anna Y. 
Jewett had been a member longer than 
any other now living, having joined 
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July 6, 1862. Mrs. Mary E. I. Russell, 
mother of our parish moderator, Charles 
A. Russell, died Noy. 30, surrounded by 
love and respect. And the sudden death 
of Mrs. Louise Bradford Richardson 
brought keen sorrow, not only to her own 
sisters who are all in our church, but to 
‘the hosts who knew her and will sorely 


jmiss her gracious presence among us. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1656) 
‘with his questioners though many of them 
be strangers to him. He has, to a high de- 
gree, the ability to understand the mind 
of youth and to direct eager inquiring 
spirits on the way of the great adventure of 
spiritual living in this modern world. He 
has his direct audiences, present when he 
speaks, his unseen audiences who hear him 
by radio, and he deserves a very large ad- 
ditional audience through the printed 
pages of his books. 


H.S. 


* * 


Things That Matter Most 


By John Milton Moore, D. D. (The Jud- 
son Press. Philadelphia. $1.25.) 

The significance of this book lies in the 
source as well as its content. Dr. Moore 
has long been recognized as a leader in 
the Baptist Church, has been a denomina- 
tional official and is now a secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 

Liberals who suffer from religious 
Menckenitis will find here a wholesome 
tonic. 

“Adventure in moral conflict rather 
than assent to formulated doctrinal state- 
ment is the very essence of Christian faith.” 

“A real fundamentalist movement after 
the mind and heart of Christ is one which 
in loving, patient, earnestness seeks to 
lead every confessor of the name of Christ 
to be a follower of his way; only this is 
fundamental in Christianity.” 

“Tt means very much more than an 
earnest desire to go to heaven after death. 
It means more than a joyous mystical 
experience of God. It means more than 
the observance of an external moral ‘code. 
It means a new direction for the whole 
current of life’s motives and action. ... 
It means a willingness to accord to every 
personality the rights and privileges one 
demands for himself. Except man be 
socialized he can not participate in the 
supreme social adventure and achieve- 
ment of the Kingdom of God.” 

“They are quite right who insist there 
are basic things in the Christian religion 
as essential as the foundations of a house. 
They are quite wrong who identify the 
fundamentals in terms of theological 
opinion.” 

“The assertion that fellowship is first 
according to the Master’s scale of values 
is woven into the entire fabric of his 
teaching and life. That God is the Uni- 
versal Father is the basic teaching in 
Jesus’ message, and that means that men 
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must live as brothers of the same family.” 

So one might go on quoting almost at 
random. A more forward looking, search- 
ing and challenging book will not easily 
be found. Not least of its values for this 
age lies in its condensation. It can be 
read in an hour. It can not be forgotten 
in many,and like Dr. Adams’s “Did Jesus 
Mean It?” it is the call of a modern prophet 
to those seeking Jesus’ way of life. 

H.M. 


Reviews are by Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago; 
Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, First Uni- 
versalist Church, Lansing, Mich.; Rev. 
Herbert A. Jump, Union Congregational 
Church, Boston; Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 
D. D., Editor of the Wayside Pulpit, 
Boston; Dr. Harold Marshall, Universalist 
Publishing House. 


* * 


SEXTON DAM RESIGNS 


After forty years of service as sexton of 
the First Universalist Church, Charles O. 
Dam has resigned because of his health. 
His resignation took place on Tuesday of 
this week. Mr. Dam, who is a deacon at 
the church and a member of the board of 
the men’s club, has served under four pas- 
tors. 

Mr. Dam began his career as sexton 
of the church at the time when the church 
meetings were being held in Odd Fellows 
Hall for a year while the church building 
was being cut in half and moved along 
Massachusetts Avenue from its old loca- 
tion at Lafayette Square to its present 
site near the City Hall. 

He built the first fire in the church af- 
ter it had been successfully transferred 
to its present location. Then began his 
long and efficient service in the church 
under four pastors: Rev. A. E. White, 
with whom he was associated for three 
years; Rev. Dr. G. W. Bicknell, who was 
pastor for some twenty-six years; Rev. A. E, 
Wilson, who was pastor for seven years; 
and Rev. Otto S. Rsape, the present in- 
cumbent, who has been minister for the 
last four years. 

“In all that time,” said Mr. Dam to 
the Chronicle representative, “there has 
never been any friction of any sort; and, 
as far as I know, I have never made an 
enemy. The church has been struck seven 
times by lightning since I took hold there, 
but the bolts never set fire to anything 
and only once was any appreciable damage 
done. 

“There was one attempt to burn down 
the church by setting it on fire inside some 
twenty-five years ago, but I arrived on the 
scene in time to smother the blaze and 
the damage was held down to about $400. 
Three difierent times the church has been 
broken into and the silverware and com- 
munion service stolen.” 

It was easy to see from the way in which 
Mr. Dam spoke of the church that he 
takes a personal pride and interest in the 
welfare of the building. He has worked 
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and worshiped within its doors for so 
long that it has become to him a building 
filled with significance and precious mem- 
ories. ¥ 

Mr. Dam is a member of Friendship 
Lodge of Odd Fellows and of St. Omer 
Temple, Knights of Pythias. His plans 
for the present are to continue to live in 
this city. 

At a meeting of the standing committee 
of the church held Wednesday evening, the 
pastor of the church was instructed to 
write Mr. Dam a letter conveying to him 
the profound regret of the church that he 
found it necessary to give up his duties, 
and praising him for the efficient manner 
in which he has always managed his work. 
It is probable that at some future date the 
committee will honor Mr. Dam with a 
more substantial reward. 

Clifford Johnson, for many years as- 
sistant sexton of the church, will succeed 
Mr. Dam.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

In the resolutions passed by the standing 
committee of the church it is stated that 
the loss to the congregation can not be 
made good in this present age, ‘because 
sextons of the type represented by Mr. 
Dam belong peculiarly to a day long since 
gone into history.” ; 


* * ) 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 
Previously reported ............. 1,464 
MarkesanyW isan ten. taeecic else ace 1 
Chapman wAlaxa es earawh & svoietare <i 2 
Totaly eee mene se 2) au hee at 1,467 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 705. Markesan, 
Wis., 1. Total, 706. 


* * 


. UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING 


On Monday, Dec. 12, a union minis- 
ters’ meeting of the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches was held at the Church 
of the New Jerusalem. Rev. Ashley Day 
Leavitt, D. D., presided and Dr. Hay, 
minister of the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem, conducted the devotional service. 

The principal speaker of the morning 
was Mr. Jose Kelly, identified for many 
years with the labor situation in Mexico, 
and at present a delegate from that country 
to the Pan Americari Labor Conference. 
He gave a vivid description of present 
conditions in Mexico and the tremendous 
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improvement in the literacy and economic 
condition of the people effected by the 
Calles government. In 1910 ninety per 
cent of the population were landless and 
illiterate, the policy of the government 
being to keep them in ignorance in order 
that they might be more docile. Eighty- 
seven per cent were living outside the 
marriage relation because they couldn’t 
afford to pay the 25 peso fee demanded 
by the church, and the church would not 
recognize the civil fee of one and a half 
pesos. Anybody could tell two weeks 
before an election just how many votes 
would be cast and who would be elected. 
The army and a few members of the scien- 
tific party did all the voting. 

But in the last few years the Calles 
Government has endeavored to meet the 
needs of the Mexican people. It is the 
first government that has dealt sympa- 
thetically with the agrarian question. 
It is a slow process, but something has 
been done and lands are being purchased 
by the issue of agrarian bonds. 

“As to the question of education,” said 
Mr. Kelly, “‘if President Calles does noth- 
ing else but establish his school system 
that will be a monument to his memory. 
The expense of the army has been reduced 
from 175,000 to 50,000 pesos, and a good 
proportion of the difference has gone to 
the Department of Education. There 
are now 11,000 grammar schools in the 
twenty-eight states, and 1,240,000 pupils 
in the schools this year. But you don’t 
read that in the Hearst newspapers! 

“The days of revolution in Mexico are 
done. The government is honestly trying 
to work out the problem of the peon and 
to develop Mexico into a modern nation.” 

Mr. Kelley paid a tribute to Ambassa- 
dor Morrow, declaring that if he kept on 
getting into the bearts of the Mexican 
people at the rate at which he has begun, 
they would ke sending him back to the 
United States. as an ambassador from 
Mexico. “His very presence,’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘has created a friendly, earnest, 
sympathetic feeling toward the United 
States.” 

The second speaker on the program was 
Rey. Russell Henry Stafford, the successor 
of Dr. Gordon at the New Old South 
Church, who talked for a few minutes on 
the problems of.the modern preacher in 
presenting Christianity im terms of the 
thought of the current age. 


* * 


LOST! 


At the Hartford Convention six albums 
of pictures of our work in Japan disap- 
peared from the exhibits. These are very 
much. needed for our educational work. 
They were probably mistakenly packed 
with some material from other exhibits. 
Any information in regard to their present 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated. 

Board of Foreign Missions, 
176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Notices 


GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


License granted to Rev. John C. Petrie, as or- 
dained clergyman, for one year, Dec. 9, 1927. 
Rev. Samuel L, Titus accepted on transfer from 
the Kansas Convention, Dec. 9, 1927. 
x * 


VESPER SERVICES AT ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH 


Dec. 25. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Jan. 1, 1928. Rev. F. DeWinton Lushington, 
London, England. 

The public is cordially invited to attend these 


services, which are held at 4 p. m. on Sunday. 
e e 


Y. P. C. U. GET TOGETHER 


The New England Y. P. C. U. Get Together is 
to be held in St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, Mass., 
Dec. 31, 1927, and Jan. 1 and 2, 1928. For reser- 
vations write Marion Bradley, 17 Spruce St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Married 


Root-White.—In North Orange, Mass., Nov. 26, 
by Rev. C. F. MelIntire, Merton Frank Root, of 
Southington, Conn., and Kathryn Elsie White of 
New York City. 


Obituary 


Amelia A. Sturtevant 


Miss Amelia A. Sturtevant, a loyal and earnest 
worker of the East Boston parish, died Nov. 29. 
Though at the advanced age of eighty-five years, 
she not only attended to her household duties in the 
home with her older sister of ninety-three, a re- 
tired school teacher, but she was a regular attend- 
ant at All Souls Church. She was treasurer of the 
Sunday schoo] and deaconess of the church, both of 
which positions she held for fourteen years. Her face 
was a familiar one at the Publishing House, where 
she went at intervals on business for the church 
and school. Miss Sturtevant was also the chaplain 
and an active member of the Old Boston Chapter 
DIA. R. 

She was born in Moultonboro, N. H., on a farm 
on the shores of Squam Lake. Her father and 
mother were Universalists and their home was the 
abiding place for our ministers when they made 
their circuit visits in that section. For fully a hun- 
dred years our denominational paper, under its 
various names, has been a weekly pleasure to mem- 
bers of this family. An efficient business woman 
and bookkeeper, an able housekeeper and the most 
loving and faithful of friends and advisers, Miss 
Sturtevant is a great loss to a wide circle of rela- 
tives, friends and acquaintances. 


Mrs. Charles L. Stickney 


A record of forty-three years service as a trustee 
of the Chapin Home and of twenty-seven years as 
recording secretary is part of a noble and useful life 
that made the great venture the early part of De- 
cember. It is a matter of knowledge and abiding 
appreciation that Mrs. Stickney was always kind and 
genrous, faithful and efficient, gracious and gentle. 
Living a long life in a great city, Mrs. Stickney never 
was proud or provincial. She lived her faith, and 
was trusted and loved of all. Exemplifying the 
highest type of Christian womanhood, this noble 
woman found happiness in doing good. 

There was a dependable quality, and a supreme 
devotion to duty, united to radiant kindliness, that 
made Mrs. Stickney’s life influential and ideal. 

The troubles that came to her along the pilgrim- 
age way—the experiences which made life—were 
used in gaining sweetness and light. With not an 
enemy in the world, the blessed woman’s active good- 
ness won a host of friends. 

It was her pleasure to coin hans into action, faith 


into service, and grandly did she fulfill the ideal that 


the greatest is a servant of all. ’ 
Especially was Mrs. Stickney’s life dedicated to 


the thought and care of the aged—to our own splen- 
did Chapin Home—and in the service of love she 
kept the spirit of life ever young. 

The impression made by her was always that of 
a gentle soul, manifesting a gracious ministering 
courtesy, and such loyalty as to bind people in the 
ties of an abiding friendship. In life expression there 
was revealed goodness and usefulness. 

The best eulogy of her iife was the life itself. With 
a smile upon her face and love in her soul, Mrs 
Stickey went about doing good. 

The world is richer for her life and the yonderland 
more attractive. 

Her winsome personality, now that the memory 
communion is held, will always help and bless a 
large circle of friends, who are sad as they long for 
“the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a 
voice that is still,”” but who rejoice in the triumph 
of a life on the earth. 

The memory service was held at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, with her old-time minister 
and friend, Dr. Hall, officiating. 

Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Mrs. Delilah Miller 


Mrs. Delilah Miller, daughter of George and 
Serepta Lane, was born May 11, 1862, in White 
County, Indiana. She was united in marriage with 
Charles Miller on Aug. 31, 1882. To this union 
five children were born—John Henry, dying in 
infancy; Ernest, dying Oct. 10, 1903; Harry of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. Pearl Franz of Indianapolis, and 
Mrs. Cora Merrill of Galveston, surviving. 

Mrs. Miller, while not a member of any church, 
was an active member of the Universalist Ladies’ 
Aid of Galveston. 

She died suddenly Dee. 8, 1927, and was buried 
in the family lot at Galveston, Ind., funeral services 
being conducted at the Universalist church by 
Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, assisted by Mr. Earl 
Graves, 

Besides her children—one of them Lieut. Harry 
Miller of the Boston Navy Yard—she is survived by 
nine grandchildren, and a sister, Mrs. Mary Van 
Camp of Danyille, Ill. 


International S. S. Lesson text 
in Full. Exposition. Seed 


FOR 192 
—————— Thoughts. Teaching Helps. 


Accepted Dates and Places. Golden Texts. Prayer - x 
Meeting Tonics. Changes in Revised Version Shown. “= 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York; 851 Cass St., Chicago 


EASTER in JERUSALEM 


With our Church Travel Club 
Sailing February 21st---S. S. “Mauretania” 
Pleasure and Study Tours to Europe 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th Street, Box R, New York, N.Y. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women.unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss. Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester. 
8t., Boston. oak 
j ' For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk, 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
| 79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


SADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


Personal Stationery *1.°°2,b 


our name and address (or three letter monogram) printed 
n blue ink on roo envelopes and 200 single sheets or 100 
olded sheets paper, good grade stock. Send for sample. 
Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 

CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine 


Kes uaso cas 50 CN ce a 
Churches a Teachers 
and SHOULD Preachers 
Schools GET THEIR Laymen 


BIBLES 


at this completely stocked Bible store 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
pred ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL .SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoet 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully be- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 

Thus it will be seen that in the Republi- 
can race, Mr. Hcover is the youngest of 
the group memtiored, and even at the end 
of the next Presidential term, which be- 
gins in March, 1929, and ends in March, 
1933, Mr. Hoover, if the successful candi- 
date, would still be younger then Messrs. 
Lowden, Hughes or Dawes, respectively. 
Washington Correspondence in the Raleigh 
News and Observer. 

* * 

This not for its ethics, but only its fun: 
“Keep your temper, laddie,” said an old 
Scotsman to a rather fiery-tempered son. 
‘Never quarrel with an angry person, 
especially a woman. Mind ye, a soit an- 
swer pays best. It is commanded, and, 
forbye, it makes them far madder than 
anything you could say.”— New Outlook. 

ee 3 


Willis: “I’ve taken three lessons in 
French from a correspondence school.” 

Gillis: “So? Could you carry on a con- 
versation with a Frenchman?” 

Willis: “Oh, no, but I could talk to 
anybody else who had had three lessons.’’— 
Life. 

* * 

Martin Barnaby Madden, United States 
Congressman from Illinois, was born at 
Darlington, England, March 20, 186565. 
Prior to that year Madden was active in 
city and state Republican politics at 
Chicago.— Hilo (Hawaii) paper. 

* * 


“So you want to marry my daughter,” 
said Mr. Brown to the anxious youth. 
“Have you seer her mother?” 

“Yes! But daughters don’t always grow 
to look like their mothers,’ came the fal- 
tering reply.—Tid-Biis. 

* * 

Seeking new and warmer waters to con- 
quer, Byron Summers, the San Francisco 
“Flying Fish,” ismigrating from New York, 
where he recently swam around Manhat- 
tan Island to California.—Billings (Mont.) 
paper. 

Coming events must cast their shadow. 
How else can you. account for calling 
Chicago the Windy City so many vears be- 
fore the arrival of Bill Thompson?— 
Alliance Times Herald. 

* * 

“Do the children understand the bed- 
time stories?” 

“T dunno. Last night my little girl went 


to sleep very. nicely on a hash recipe.”— 


Louisville Courier. 
* * 

Mrs. Catherine Holler, 101 years old, 
died at City Hospital of senility. She 
is survived only by a grandson and a 
great-grandmother.—Sit, Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

* * 

Spark: “Don’t step on that insect.” 

Plug: ““Why not?” 

“It might be the new Ford car.’”’—Life. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 


Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 
guidance. 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 
Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 
Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 


of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous fascinating stories and | at the charming illustrations. 
makers of history. These stories aredesignedtohelpjunior | They love the handwork suggestions, solving the p 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense and playing the new games. Only materials which will 


to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. 

of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 

enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 
Single subscription, 50 cents a year 

School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
ing-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. ey are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There arealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


dj 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Life Story ot 


Handicapped OC) Fredeiigta® Bake 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an — 
education and made his way up in the world. 4 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated — 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies, 


““A Fascinating Human Document’? 
Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING. HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


